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the existence of a Great First Cause is that he does not 
accept the old idea of a creator standing apart from bis 
works and producing, by a decree of his will, energies 
that did not exist before. 

& 


DuRING the last month public-meetings have been 
held in various cities—New York, Richmond, San Fran- 
cisco, and others—to promote the ratification of the 
arbitration treaties now before the Senate of the United 
States. When ten such treaties between European 
nations have been written and ratified, it would be a 
strange spectacle if the American republic should stand 
out against such action. We may take it for granted 
that the interests and the honor of the country have 
been amply provided for by the patriotism of the Presi- 
dent and the sagacity of the Secretary of State. When 
one remembers how easily war between England and 
Russia was averted only a month ago, by an appeal 
to the International Court of The Hague, and contrasts 
this specific action with what would have happened late 
in the nineteenth century, when there was no such court 
of appeal, the presumption in favor of treaties of arbi- 
tration seems overwhelming. If, instead of an appeal 
to impartial judges, there had been an instant appeal 
to arms, such as a few years ago would have been in- 
evitable, the English Channel would have been strewn 
with the wrecks of fighting vessels, and all Europe, in 
a panic of rage and fear, would have been forced into 
indiscriminate warfare. 

ed 


THE Universalist Leader proposes to begin at once 
and carry on with energy an evangelistic campaign. 
The intent as announced is to arouse the people in all 
Universalist churches, and provoke them ‘‘to such a 
spiritual awakening as has never been known in our 
history.” To this end one or more revival numbers of 
the Leader will be published, with the hope of circulat- 
ing thousands of extra copies. The editor says: ‘‘We 
shall make these numbers thrill with the Spirit, and their 
conung will be to the thoughtful and earnest people of 
to-day as was the visit of the evangelist in days of old. 
A few of our people full of earnestness will impart their 
spirit to others, and we shall presently have an army of 
thousands of workers; and we shall not stop until we 
have doubled our church membership, and, when that 
is done, feel that we are just ready to begin work. ‘This 
is an ambitious programme, but we like the sound of it: 
there is an inspiration in its audacity, and we are ready 
to assume its responsibility. Let all others who are 
with us stand up and be counted.” 


a 


IF we believed there was any good in it, we would try 
to join that numerous company who hold that all men 
and women of our time are degenerate, that social im- 
morality is rapidly increasing, and that corruption in 
politics and business has reached a danger point unknown 
hitherto-in American life. We do not join in the cry 
because in the first place we do not believe the charges 
are justified by the facts, and because in the second place 
exaggeration never frightens people or turns them from 
vice to virtue. As the result of thinking, reading, study- 
ing ancient records, and talking with men and women of 
former generations, our conclusion is that, in proportion to 
the amount of business done, there is no more cheating 
to-day than there was a hundred years ago, and that in 
proportion to the number of men and women living then 
and now there is no more social immorality to-day than 
there was in the beginning of the last century. Even 
the horrors of the Congo State are shocking to the world, 
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not because they are new, but because all the world now 
is open. We see now what is going on in the dark cor- 
ners of the earth, and which always has been going on. 
The publicity which now brings shocking things to light 
will soon make them impossible. Isn’t it possible to 
hate wickedness without exaggerating it? 


Js 


THE missionary field is wider than ever, because more 
of the world is now open to missionaries, and they are 
safe now in every land. More and more the work of 
missionaries commends itself to those who love their 
fellow-men. It was difficult for a liberal thinker to take 
an active interest in missionaries whose sole object was 
to save the souls of individual pagans from eternal pun- 
ishment. ‘This was one of the practical questions which 
caused the separation and sharp antagonism between 
liberal and orthodox in the last century. But a change 
has come, and greater changes are coming in the rela- 
tions between the missionary and the pagan, so called. 
The old theory was that the inhabitants of Asia and 
Africa and some other parts of the world were children 
of the devil, having false religions and no ideas con- 
cerning the conduct of life which a missionary was bound 
to respect. All this is passing away. Human brother- 
hood and a common destiny for the human race come 
into view and suggest large problems concerning this 
life, the future of civilization, and the means of increas- 
ing the well-being of all nations in this world, as well 
as in the life to come. Henceforth missionaries must 
justify their methods by their works after a fashion un- 
thought of even, fifty years ago. 

* 

THERE are still many Protestants who dread the 
Catholic Church, and who believe that the spread of 
Catholicism bodes evil for the American republic. We 
do not so read the oracles, although we have no admi- 
ration for many things which seem to be bound up with 
the hierarchy of that Church. Although some who speak 
for it foolishly claim that the Catholic Church does not 
change, and cannot, because it is infallible, the happy 
truth is that it does change, and changes for the better, 
because its claim of infallibility is constantly resisted 
and set aside by its bravest thinkers and most devoted 
children. The influence of the present pope and his 
two predecessors, Pius IX. and Leo XIII., has tended 
toward the establishment of peaceful relations with 
Protestants, toward the admission of new light, and the 
toleration of civil liberty in the State, separated from 
the Church. Old claims are not abated; but there is 
a new spirit, because, in spite of itself, the Catholic 
Church must yield to the spirit of civilization. Even in 
Catholic countries like Mexico, France, and Italy, prod- 
ucts of Catholic culture and training, it is clear beyond 
a doubt that, when the people know their rights, they 
are able to maintain them in spite of the Church and 
without fear of excommunication. Certainly America 
can be trusted to defend her liberties. 


The Life that Now Is. 


The human race has passed through as many moods 
as there have been centuries. One sentiment after 
other has come into the consciousness of ma 
each as it came has taken its place as a 
quate expression. In succession the ruling 
mankind have also come out into the light, have been 
recognized, welcomed, or despised, and assigned their 
places as guides of human conduct. With successive 
outbursts of generous feeling and waves of exalted senti- 
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ment and thought there have come exultant expressions 
of gladness, of delight in the beauty and glory of the 
world. With the successive recognitions of the master- 
passions which, perverted, wrought misery, destruction, 
and evil continually, there came sorrow, doubt, despair, 
and condemnation of the world. 

Out of all these phases we may select three for a mo- 
ment’s consideration,—the period of delight in the life 
that now is, during which the last seven numbers in the 
Hebrew book of Psalms were written; the period during 
which the New Testament came into being; and our own 
time. 

In the Psalms which close the collection there are tri- 
umphant expressions of joy, wonder, admiration, rever- 
ence, delight in the world that now is and in the majes- 
tic presence and power by which all earthly and human 
things are glorified. The kingdom of the Almighty was 
to be an everlasting kingdom enduring throughout all 
ages; but the scenes of earthly life, duty, and destiny 
are limited, so far as any word of the Psalmist goes, to this 
life. The earth with its contents, the heavens above it, 
with the sun, moon, and stars, the many signs of the pres- 
ence and power of a supreme being working in, with, and 
for his human creatures, filled the Psalmist with joy be- 
yond expression. He delighted in it and calls upon every- 
thing in earth and heaven, and in the minds of men, to 
join in exultant songs of praise. But, with this delight 
in life and exultant recognition of its sublime elements, 
there were unconsciously mingled elements of hatred, re- 
venge, and wrath, frankly expressed without shrinking 
or horror, such as to-day would be abjured even by the 
combatants in the east of Asia. The Psalmist calls upon 
the saints to sing aloud upon their beds, to let the high 
praises of God be in their mouth and a two-edged sword 
in their hand, to execute vengeance upon the heathen, 
to bind their kings with chains and their nobles with 
fetters of iron. 

_ As the centuries pass, this fierce delight in the majesty 
‘and power of the God of battles, the Lord of hosts, dies 


-out; and with it men lose some of their frank enjoyment 


of the external aspects of nature. Civilization has 
brought new pains, perils, and diseases. ‘The still, sad 
music of humanity is heard, and sympathy for those 
who have fallen in the battle of life becomes a master- 
passion in some of the noblest minds. Life in the city 
has become more common and painful, with its contrasts 
between Dives and Lazarus, between the tyrant swollen 
with pride and luxury and the people overtaxed and 
despoiled of their rights. There are new hopes, new and 
triumphant expressions of joy: the delights of struggle 
and victory still survive, but the scene is changed. It 
is no longer delight in the life that now is. The hope of 
mankind lies in escape from this present evil world. 
The immortal hope has been realized with such intensity 
that everything that comes to mankind here upon the 
earth is reckoned as of no account in comparison with 
that which lies beyond. Therefore, in the early Chris- 
tian ages, delight in the life which now is fades away, 
and hope for that which lies beyond the grave becomes 
triumphant. 

In our own time we are coming hack again to con- 
tentment with the world in which we live. Its external 
beauties and sublimities once more attract attention 
and are the occasions of frank delight for what they are 
e emotions they excite in us. Then also, be- 
ng the men of antiquity could conceive, 
velations of beauty, power, and strangely 
g mysteries of matter and life which excite 
fresh wonder and eager curiosity. It is not a sign of 
irreligion or a proof of ra and unwholesome doubt 
that so icin are | to say that, during the brief 
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span of our earthly life, we cannot employ ourselves to 
better purpose than to study, to understand, to appre- 
ciate, and to use that which the blessed Giver of all 
things has bestowed upon us in our earthly home. Re- 
leased fromi some ancient terrors and supernatural horrors, 
people in a wholesome mood of confidence are beginning 
to think and to say that, if this world is so wonderful 
and glorious, and so bountiful when properly used, then 
it is worth while to make the most of it without undue 
yearning for that which lies beyond. There can be no 
better introduction to another life and a higher career 
than the training and power which come from a free 
and generous use of the resources of this life. We be- 
lieve that one of the new phases of religious progress will 
be a return to that triumphant joy in the life which now 
is which was felt and expressed by the ancient Psalmist, 
but with his fierce wrath and delight in carnage trans- 
formed into an eager and joyous warfare against that 
which tends in external nature to antagonize human 
effort, and that in human nature which lends itself to 
oppression on the part of a few and barbarism among 
the many. ‘The immortal hope will gild the scene of 
our earthly enjoyment without, by contrast, robbing the 
life that now is of its bloom, its sparkle, and its zest. 


Pagan Christians. 


We speak of pagan lands, of paganism, as of things 
remote, not observable from either our front or back 
windows,—places to send missionaries to, and to support 
them by contributions in labors of which we are little 
conscious. We speak of the missionary spirit as of a 
different kind of religion from any with which we are 
practically acquainted, perhaps as of a holier and better 
kind. 

Then in another great class we place Christian nations, 
so-called Christian institutions and civilization, Chris- 
tian ideals with a self-congratulatory feeling, a certain 
consciousness of superiority and of virtue. 

But the fact is there is no such hard and fixed line as 
we believe. There are pagans in Christendom, and 
there may be Christians in the so-called pagan lands 
who never heard the name of Christ. We should be as 
liberal as Saint Paul was, as Jesus himself, who called 
those who did his works his followers, and those who 
were not against him his friends. 

The Christian name is of wide and diverse application 
and meaning. It covers an immense area of human life, 
and gives a particular stamp and color to all the countries 
and races that lie under its egis. It is allied to educa- 
tion and, in a measure, to morality. It is the ally of 
that indefinite but most expressive word ‘‘progress”’ 
it marks character in subtle ways, though the character 
nurtured under it may be irreligious or sceptical. The 
mark cannot be rubbed out. Its civilization, though it- 
self indefinable, is differentiated and specialized in ways 
easily understood when contrasted with other kinds of 
civilization. It is the nursery of civil and religious lib- 
erty, and covers the most alert, energetic, inventive, 
and strenuous races on the globe. 

_However, the hold of paganism under the Christian 
name isnot small. There are pagan sides to many things 
we do not discern until we begin to examine the condi- 
tions of our life in its manifold aspects,—in education, 
in domestic life, in the rearing of children, in the ex- 
travagance and boundless luxury of certain classes, in 
the ease of making and breaking marital ties, in the re- 
laxed condition of many moral forces once operative, in 
much of the character of our literature, and the pictures 
presented on the stage. 


It is the unspiritual life, not in the sense of the sceptic, 
the doubter, the honest inquirer after truth,—for these 
forms of unbelief may grow out of hunger and thirst 
of the soul,—but in the sense of those who are totally 
indifferent, who believe nothing, hope nothing, aspire to 
nothing but the pleasures of the senses, and living on 
what they call the natural plane. The poor and strug- 
gling classes nourish paganism which is not all animal 
and base. They see how little professed religion, or 
unprofessed, has done for large classes of the well-to-do 
and idle to make them better and nobler, and a certain 
bitterness mingles with their conception of the kind of 
Christianity these classes represent. The ideals of 
socialism, of even anarchism, often seem more kindly 
and loving tothe poorman. ‘Their minds become twisted, 
contorted, and the truth is often hidden by sophistries 
of a dangerous and degrading kind. 

The modern profusion of money and the means of 
pleasure has done much to increase the pagan class in 
the higher walks of life. There are thousands, if not 
millions, who are outside the pale, people brought up 


without religion, or who have outgrown all belief in it, - 


and who live practically without it. The Sunday has 
no sacred character. It may or may not be a rest day. 
It may be simply a holiday for automobiling, driving, 
visiting, reading the newspapers, rising late, and retir- 
ing later. In this class, devoted to a pagan cult of pleas- 
ure and worldly excitements, the home is too often un- 
stable. The children are brought up without religious 
knowledge or training: family ties have not the sanc- 
tions of religion or any of the sacredness of a spiritual 
relation, and are not infrequently cast off in the divorce 
court. 

The pagan Christian, if such he may be called, who 
never acquired or has lost his Christian birthright, may 
say with frankness: ‘‘I know not what I believe if I be- 
lieve anything. I was born, and I am going to die 
some time. Meanwhile, I will have as good a time as 
possible. I will miss no chance for enjoyment on the 
purely sensational plane. I am not sanctimonious, I 
do not pretend to anything, but I say frankly I have no 
belief in things beyond my ken. So let us eat, drink, 
and be merry; for to-morrow we die.”’ 

It is a frank avowal, but it is deplorably sad as missing 
the whole of those relations with God and man which 
give value, meaning, and dignity to human life. It has 
been the pagan position in all ages, for the great souls 
of the pagan world were no longer pagan. They out- 
grew this deep-seated scepticism of the heart, and wor- 
shipped the divine reason and a just God. 

But it is not only in social life that paganism is deeply 
rooted. The brutalities of the football field recall the 
old Roman arena; and what may we name the conquest 
and subjugation of weaker races by so-called Christian 
nations? There are survivals of unchristian times in 
many of our institutions, the callous selfishness that 
makes the highways perilous to all old and feeble folk, 
the small reverence and regard for human life, not to 
speak of reckless extravagance and display that so cruelly 
divide class from class by exciting envy and hatred. 
The roots of paganism are deeply imbedded-in our civil- 
ization, and sometimes a sense of discouragement steals 
over us that the religion of Jesus has accomplished so 
little. But this mood is the result of a mental blur; for 
Christendom, like everything else, must be judged by its 
whole trend and meaning rather than by detached parts. 
Like the sheet let down from heaven it holds the clean 
and the unclean; and there is, we know, a great recon- 
ciling principle, though our vision is far too short to 
see more than an infinitesimal fragment of its mighty 
are. 
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American Unitarian Hssociation. 


Progress in the New Circuit Work. 


Rev. H. E. Gilchrist, minister of the Susquehanna 
Unitarian Circuit, writes: ‘‘I am more than ever con- 
vinced that the great work of our denomination is shap- 
ing up for its greatest triumphs in the future. If this 
circuit work proves to be feasible, it will enable us to 
reach scattered Unitarians everywhere, and to plant our 
standard extensively throughout the land. My work 
is progressing, despite difficulties anticipated and also 
unforeseen.’’ Mr. Gilchrist’s fortnightly reports re- 
veal that his difficulties have indeed been considerable. 
Delayed trains, inclement weather, public indifference 
or hostility, have repeatedly hampered his efforts. He 
has been at work now a little over three months, and 
has preached one or more times in about ten places. 
‘The number gathered together to meet him has ranged 
from two to fifty, most frequently being under fifteen. 
Yet in nearly every place two or three individuals have 
appeared who have taken a vigorous interest in the 
movement, and pledged to it their support and service. 
These volunteers at once become the minister’s coun- 
sellors, and the places in which they live seem to prom- 
ise the best fields for our endeavors at the start. 

Every active minister can imagine the interesting 
experiences our circuit minister has had during these 
initial weeks, in the form of conversations with indi- 
viduals and in wrestlings with small and sometimes 
unsympathetic congregations. Vet out of the midst 
of the difficulties comes the vision that our greatest 
triumphs lie in the future. This, in my judgment, is 
the just interpretation of the true Unitarian minister’s 
work wherever he may be placed. 

Suppose, for instance, that a minister were placed 
in a New England country parish, of which this is an 
exact description. Within the last twenty years the 
society I am thinking of has lost over one hundred mem- 
bers by death and removal. Thirteen once connected 
with the society, and still living in the town, have by 
reason of marriage joined another church. Eleven 
persons, still members, are too infirm to attend ‘services. 
Sixteen individuals, old and young, are actively inter- 
ested in the work of the society; and there are only six 
or eight other persons in the town who can be supposed 
to be in any way connected with the society. Month 
after month this little group of people keeps up heart 
and loyally maintains lay services, when a minister is 
not present to preach, in a beautiful old colonial meet- 
ing-house in good condition. They are almost wholly 
dependent for financial resources on the income of a 
small fund which is safely held for them by the Ameri- 
can Unitarian Association. Could the minister of this 
church force himself to believe that his best work is 
yet to be done? I think he could. I think there are 
many persons living in the country round about the 
church, at present indifferent to its welfare and its mes- 
sage, to whom a minister might go, making himself 
with one after another an indispensable friend and guide. 
I think that such a minister might readily add to the 
work of the central church such an enterprise as that of 
the Susquehanna Unitarian Circuit, and so establish in 
the country round about active little groups of interested 
helpers who might all once or twice a year rally to the 
central meeting-house for a united service of weight 
and inspiration. The central village provides a church, 
and possibly a parsonage. Other villages, and the coun- 
try population for miles around, reveal a need which 
at present seems to be growing more and more intense. 


Dd 
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Let me not seem to exaggerate. Churches, like indi- 
viduals and trees, are liable to come to an end of their 


usefulness and die; but many a Unitarian church which, 


has seemed about to die might have been and might 
still be ushered into a larger life by the inauguration of 
a more far-seeing policy of work, and through the min- 
istrations of a pastor whose ideals pointed to more than 
one preaching service a week. But, if a given church 
has outlived its usefulness utterly, let it die and be hon- 
orably buried. That does not mean that the Unitarian 
denomination is tottering, or that the last minister of 
that deceased church need count himself a failure. His 
best work is still before him if he will have it so, for he 
serves a cause which is inexpressibly grand in its pos- 
sibilities of service for niankind. He is a worker in a 
denomination which can do for this country far larger 
things than it has ever done if it will simply develop an 
intelligence of method which is comparable in alertness 
and wisdom to the progressiveness of spirit which men 
show in all secular affairs. ‘‘New occasions teach new 
duties’’; and whosoever, in the service of an essentially 
good cause, is quick to take up the new duties is always 
a successful worker, and always understands that he 
is facing the sunrise in his work. 
CHARLES E. St. JOHN. 


Current Copics, 


As a result of the efforts of Secretary of the Interior 
Hitchcock to bring to justice the authors of a wide- 
spread conspiracy to defraud the United States govern- 
ment of sums aggregating $5,000,000 in government lands 
in Oregon, California, and Arizona, the federal grand jury 
in Portland, Ore., on last Saturday found indictments 
against United States Senator John H. Mitchell and 
Representative Binger Hermann, accusing them of hav- 
Mr. Mitchell 
was charged by the jury with having used forged and 
false affidavits and fictitious names in the furtherance 
of plans to obtain possession of government lands. 
Another count in the indictment sets forth that the 
senator on March 9g, 1902, accepted $2,000 as payment 
for his good offices in enlisting the influence of Binger 
Hermann, then commissioner of the General Land Office 
in Washington, in behalf of the conspiracy. On the day 
on which the jury found the indictments against’ Mitchell 
and Hermann, President Roosevelt removed from office 
John H. Hall, a United States district attorney in Ore- 
gon, who had been prosecuting the land fraud cases. 


& 


PROFOUND agitation has been caused in official Cuba 


by the charge, conveyed through American channels, 


that the Cuban government, by reason of its failure to 
enforce adequate sanitary precautions, had placed its 
neighbors in danger of fever epidemics. Emphatic de- 


nials of the allegation have been issued repeatedly from 
Havana, and on Monday of last week Sefior Quesada, 
minister from Cuba to the United States, issued a state- 


ernment is doing its best to carry out its treaty obliga- 
tions. 
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THE movement for remedial legislation to limit the 
powers of the Great Trunk Lines to foster or hamper in- 
dustrial corporations continues to be one of the engross- 
ing political topics of the hour. Although the need of 
such legisiation is plainly recognized by many influen- 
tial politicians and publicists, there was doubt at the 
end of last week whether the plan suggested in President 
Roosevelt’s message would be laid before Congress for 
final action at the present session. An illuminative con- 
tribution to the discussion of the necessity for the invest- 
ment of a federal commission with the absolute power 
to prevent abuses by the railroads was furnished in 
Chicago on last Friday by Charles A. Prouty, a member 
of the Interstate Commerce Commission, who pointed 
out the ineffectiveness of that body under existing legal 
provisions, and urged that the commission be entrusted 
with the power to establish and maintain rates. 


Bad 


AFTER a defence which finds few parallels in the his- 
tory of civilized warfare in point of endurance and de- 
termined courage in the face of almost certain defeat, 
Port Arthur virtually fell on last Sunday, when Lieut.- 
Gen. Nogi, the commander of the Japanese forces, an- 
nounced to his government that Lieut. Gen. Stoessel had 
despatched an officer to the headquarters of the besiegers 
to discuss terms of surrender. On Monday the surrender 
was an accomplished fact. The event was the culmina- 


‘ tion of a series of attacks during the past month, which 


resulted, by the end of the year, in the successive capt- 
ure or destruction by the Japanese of a series of fortifi- 
cations that gave to the besiegers the complete command 
of the western and central lines of defence. When the 
Japanese took the Sung-shoo forts after a destructive 
advance on last Saturday, it was evident that the fall 
of Port Arthur was imminent. Gen. Nogi’s announce- 
ment of a tentative offer of surrender from the Russian 
commander followed as the inevitable consequence of 
the military operations which had made the position of 
the defenders absolutely untenable. Port Arthur was 
invested on May 5. 

a 


THERE are unmistakable indications that the measures 
of reform outlined by the czar’s manifesto of December 
26th have failed to satisfy the basic requirements of the 
agitation for reform in Russia. In the ukase Nicholas II. 
outlined a series of contemplated changes in the admin- 
istration of the empire which would insure a more equable 
enforcement of the laws, bring about the removal of dis- 
abilities from the peasant class, extend the rights of the 
press and of the expression of public opinion, and accord 
a greater freedom of conscience in matters of faith. 
Simultaneously with the publication of the manifesto, 
the government issued a note in which, after reviewing 
the political ferment that resulted from the demand for 
a representative government by the Zemstvos, it an- 
nounced its intention to suppress further unrest by means 
of all the available police and military power of the em- 
pire. 

ed 


In liberal circles in Russia there is a disposition to 
regard the measures outlined by the czar as totally in- 
sufficient, inasmuch as the basic demand of the reformers 
was specifically denied by the autocrat, who avowed his 
“‘undeviating maintenance of the immutability of the 
fundamental laws of the empire,” and distinguished ‘‘be- 
tween all that is really in the interests of the Russian 
people” and ‘‘tendencies not seldom mistaken and in- 
fluenced by transitory circumstances.”’ Three days after 
the publication of the tkase a gathering in Moscow, rep- 
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resenting all classes of the community, anticipated its 
dissolution by the police by passing a vigorous resolution 
characterizing the war as ‘‘devoid of sense,’’ protesting 
against the action of the government in dragging the 
nation into the conflict ‘‘without consideration for the 
* opinions or interests of the Russian people,’ and ex- 
pressing the profound belief ‘‘that only the nation itself 
can save Russia from her difficulties through free repre- 
sentatives of the people, elected by secret ballot on the 
principle of equal rights.” 


AFTER a parliamentary crisis which began in October, 
1902, the Hungarian parliament was dissolved yesterday, 
and an appeal to the people was made by Count Tisza, 
the premier. This heroic measure was adopted because 
the government, confronted by an energetic minority 
which considered no measure of opposition too radical, 
was unable to pass absolutely necessary legislation. ‘The 
grievance that caused the latest violent demonstration 
by the opposition was the enforcement of a ‘‘gag law,”’ 
which the premier in an interview on last Thursday ad- 
mitted had been passed in violation of parliamentary 
rules. ‘‘The great question of the present moment,” 
said the premier, ‘‘is to enforce the will of the majority 
and to end an intolerable state of affairs under all cir- 
cumstances. The only alternative left to the govern- 
ment is to appeal to the nation. We feel confident of 
obtaining a favorable result.” 


Brevities. 


What the poor need is not soup so much as justice 
and good will. 


The frenzies of a mob are contagious and may at any 
time cause unimaginable disasters. But, though con- 
tagious, they are short-lived. 


After one has said all men are created free and equal, 
there is no reason in the nature of things why he should 
not so define his meaning as to show the necessary limits 
of freedom and equality. 


One advantage of growing old is that our grudges 
and enmities gradually fade away. They come to be 
regarded as useless weeds, for which there is no room in 
a well-kept spiritual garden. 


The lady who is known as a leader among benevolent 
workers in society, but who allows her seamstress to 
wait and suffer because her wages are not paid, has not 
yet fully accepted the Golden Rule. 


There is enough in the fruitful land we inhabit to give 
everybody a fair chance and a good support if only all 
were willing to work where work is needed and all were 
willing to pay fair wages for a fair day’s work. 


We think it impossible that any man who ever en- 
joyed the privilege of preaching, and entered into the 
spirit of life in a parish with sympathetic comprehension, 
ever found in any other occupation full compensation for 
that which he lost in leaving the active ministry. 


We need not worry because valid arguments do not 
immediately prevail, and the truth rightly presented is 
not at once accepted. The work goes on slowly until 
men and women enough are convinced, then all at once, 
nobody knows just why, there is a shifting of relations, 
equilibrium is disturbed, and again re-established with 
the new,truth at the centre. 
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Letters to the Editor, 


A Brave Word from India. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register :— 

May I venture to give you an extract from the latest 
letter received from Mr. Mozoomdar, who at that time 
was lying too ill to write with his own hands:— 

“You know I have great staying power in me, and 
am, therefore, not quite overcome: but I am lying use- 
less and inactive, while the great sounding, surging mass 
of human life goes past in its unending course. I know 
the Almighty Arm is under me, and the Eternal Counte- 
nance shines upon me through this gathering darkness. 
But, my dear friend, man’s life is never completed and 
his work never done. Indeed, I would be spared a little 
time longer to dwell on my undelivered message and 
round out the great orb of truth which revolves round 
me every day and every night. 

‘‘But I am making ready also for the great departure, 
which to me means the path of glory and of eternal wis- 
dom. I have not been well for so long that I crave for 
a handful of time to feel like my old self. Everything is 
full of mystery,—rest and reward, health and vitality,— 
and I feel all this goes beyond my reach to solve or un- 
derstand. Yet I have infinite trust and confidence in 
God, whose living and loving presence has upheld me 
so far. 

‘Do not forget me in your absorbing activities. Do 
not suffer me to be pulled out of your loving hearts by ’ 
other new relations, but always bless me and help me 
and hearten me by that service of sacred affection which 
made you do so much for the success of my mission for 
America.” 

Though addressed to a dear personal friend, this surely 
belongs to all who aided Mr. Mozoomdar in his work in 
this country, and who afterward helped to sustain him 
in his hard work of spreading his message among his own 
people. Would it not be a privilege for his old friends to 
brighten these days of suffering by relieving him of all 
thought for the physical morrow? The undersigned will 
be very glad to take charge and send to the saintly man 
any gifts which may be contributed, to be sent as a New 
Year’s greeting from the men and women who remember 
him with love.and honor, and whose own faith must be 
quickened by the sublime faith and trust revealed in 
this letter, dictated in paiti and poverty. 

Address Mrs. Isabel C. Barrows, 20 Central Avenue, 
Tompkinsville, New York City. 


Chadwick’s Famous Hymn. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register:— 

Having spoken to the congregation which I was ad- 
dressing concerning our brother Chadwick’s life and 
work and the many noble traits of his character, I read 
his widely known hymn beginning, ‘“‘It singeth low in 
every heart.” 

In speaking afterward with several of my hearers, I 
found that both Chadwick’s hymns and his poems were 
much read and greatly admired by them. One gentle- 
man told me that he had found the hymn which I read 
in eighteen different church hymnals, and that the order 
of Odd Fellows had adopted it as part of their burial ser- 
vice. 

It has been said that its author wrote the hymn to fit 
theZmetre of ‘‘Auld Lang Syne,”’ to which tune it is often 
sung. To my mind there is something discordant be- 
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tween the music and the words. The tune is ‘‘of the 
earth, earthy,’ while the hymn is full of heavenly sweet- 
ness and light. Will not some one of our ‘‘inspired mu- 
sicians” write a tune for these noble and comforting 
verses which shall be as worthy of their sentiment as 
Dr. Dykes’s familiar melody to Newman’s ‘‘Lead, Kindly 
light,” is worthy of that sacred poem ? 
, HENRY G. SPAULDING. 
BROOKLINE, Mass. - 


Prayers in the Senate. 


To the Editor of the Christian Regtster:— 


The recent publication, entitled ‘‘Prayers in the 
Senate,” by Dr. Edward FE. Hale, should be of great 
interest to readers of the Christian Register. ‘These 
prayers were offered by Dr. Hale at the opening of the 
daily sessions of the Senate of the United States during 
the early months of 1904. No one at all acquainted with 
the author can imagine for a moment that they were 
written out beforehand. They were extemporaneous 
utterances taken down by the stenographic reporters 
of the Senate and afterward published by Dr. Hale at 
the earnest solicitation of his friends. 

The spirit of optimism and of exalted faith which Dr. 
Hale has been infusing into American life for so many 
years finds full expression in this devotional hand- 
book. That God is near and Christ is very dear, that 
duty is paramount and opportunity for service is unlim- 
ited,—such are the high thoughts which mark each page 
of the little volume. ' 

As we might expect, the great words of these tender 
phrases of devotion are ‘’Father” and ‘‘child.” The 
great wish constantly expressed is that children every- 
where shall be eager to go about their Father’s business. 
It is clear that Dr. Hale’s thought and hope were not 
limited to legislative halls, but reached out into all parts 
of the land. What, then, could be more fitting than 
that these prayers which have served to inspire our 
national Senate should now find their way into the homes 
of our people far and wide? Rarely does a volume ap- 
pear which deserves such a hearty welcome. 

PEMBERTON H. CRESSEY. 

Groton, Mass. 


John White Chadwick. 


BY NATHALIE W. HOMANS. 


To those who knew and loved him the death of Mr. 
Chadwick brings a grief so poignant that hardly can 
any word be said which will lighten the burden of their 
great sorrow. Of the irreparable loss to the community 


in which he lived and to the larger world to which he’ 


belonged fitting expression has already been made. 
Many have mourned for the citizen and patriot, the 
preacher, poet, scholar, the essayist, biographer, and 
genial critic, whose keen analysis and humor, whose 
trained judgment, penetrating criticism, and fearless 
rebuke of wrong have been to them for many years an 
unfailing source of strength and refreshment. It is 
those who mourn for the man who find no adequate 
expression of their loss. As one of these I would be 
glad to speak through the Register, that the thoughts 
of many hearts might be revealed. 

But to speak of the man is at once to speak of the 
minister, for they were one. A minister of religion— 
he was that pre-eminently. No other aspect of his 
many-sided life is so significant as this. To it all else 
in his work was subordinate. To the church which was 
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so dear to him he gave in full measure the best that was 
in him of thought and work. The supreme reality of 
religion, the exigency of the moral law, the wonder 
and glory of this present life,—these he sought through 
forty yeats of faithful service to press home to his peo- 
ple’s minds and hearts. In clear dream and solemn 
vision there came to him that revelation of God which 
year by year shone with ever-increasing light and beauty, 
reflected in the clear mirror of his soul. A passion for 
religion,—that ideal religion which he conceived to be 
the crown and flower of life,—this dominated him as 
did no other force. Nay, it did more than that; for 
religion and life for him were one and inseparable,— 
Truth, Righteousness, Love, ‘‘the three fadeless stars” 
by which he sailed ‘‘Life’s strange and awful sea.” 

We cannot make him dead. He was so good-——so 
good and kind and true, so tender and loving! What 
breadth of sympathy he had, what eager interest in 
life,—in the little things as in the great,—what tender- 
ness in others’ pain and sorrow, what delight in others’ 
joy! Through all his four-and-sixty years he kept the 
childlike heart. Many who have been present at the 
Christmas service of the little Sunday-school will re- 
member how beautiful he made that simple service, 
with what freshness of spirit he entered into the Christ- 
mas joy, what pleasure he took in the little Christmas 
tree! And how he loved little children! Through a 
mist of tears we see again the tender light upon his face 
as he would ask them to sing for him the hymn he loved 
so much,—‘‘T think when I read that sweet story of old.” 
His reading of this hymn was a blessing and a benedic- 
tion on the children gathered around him. 

In that little church he loved so much, always for 
him ‘‘that dear and pleasant place,’ his voice will no 
more be heard, nor will his people feel again the clasp 
of his friendly hand, sign and symbol of his great, warm, 
loving heart. Not the actual voice and presence, no. 
But the living presence will abide; and in the deep places 
of the heart, in holiest memories, in quiet moments of 
aspiration and high resolve, in the best hours of the soul, 
he being dead will yet speak in accents so persuasive, 
pleading anew for the higher life, the nobler thought 
and deed, that it shall be as if God himself did beseech 
us. Even so shall we ‘‘reread the life of our beloved 
friend in that mysterious light which we call death, and 
bind back our consciences and our affections, our rev- 
erences and our will, to the remembered truth and beauty 
of his life.”’ 


“O royal and radiant soul, 
Thou dost return, thine influences return 
Upon thy children as in life, and death 
Turns stingless. What is death 
But life in act? How should the unteeming grave 
Be victor over thee?”’ 


And for those who loved him most there is this for 
cheer. He died as he had wished. At the summit of his 
power and usefulness, with undiminished mental vigor, 
when life seemed happiest, with tributes of love and grat- 
itude to crown his anniversary, conscious of his going, 
and with ‘‘good-bye” on his lips, he went beyond our 
sight. As quietly as he had lain down to sleep that 
night, without pain or effort, the swift transition came. 
Ina letter written a year ago he said, ‘‘I have always 
prayed that I might be delivered from the slow dying 
of my father’s race, and of such deliverance I now seem 
to have the promise.” And the promise was fulfilled. 
This prayer of Tennyson’s might have been in his\heart :— 


“Sunset and evening star, 
And one clear call for me! 

And may there be no moaning of the bar, 
When I put out to sea, 


“But such a tide as moving seems asleep, 
Too full for sound and foam, 
When that which drew from out the boundless deep 
Turns again home. 
“Twilight and evening bell, 
And after that the dark! 
And may there be no sadness of farewell, 
When I embark.” 


On that quiet evening, when his friends gathered at 
the little church for the last farewell, the fast-falling 
snow seemed fit symbol of his pure and spotless life. 
And the earth was wrapped again in this lovely mantle 
when his body was laid to rest upon that peaceful hillside 
overlooking the sea. 


“So be my passing. 
My task accomplished and the long day done, 
My wages taken, and in my heart 
Some late lark singing, 
Let me be gathered to the quiet west, 
‘The sundown splendid and serene, 
Death.” 


BROOKLYN, N.Y. 


For the New Year. 


These are the gifts I ask 
Of thee, Spirit serene: 
Strength for the daily task, 
Courage to face the road, 
Good cheer to help me bear the traveller’s load, 
And, for the hours of rest that come between, 
An inward joy in all things heard and seen. 
‘These are the things I prize 
And hold of dearest worth: 
Light of the sapphire skies, 
Peace of the silent hills, 
Shelter of woods and comfort of the grass, 
Music of birds, murmur of little rills, 
Shadow of clouds that swiftly pass, 
And after showers the smell of flowers 
And of the good brown earth, 
And, best of all, along the way, friendship and mirth. 
—Henryv Van Dyke 


The Work of Unitarian Women in the Pacific 
North-west.* 


BY KATE STEVENS BINGHAM. 


The one person to whom more than all others the 
Unitarian Church of the Pacific North-west owes its 
origin is Mary Ellen Frazar who, together with her hus- 
band, Thomas Frazar, and their six children, came to 
Oregon in 1853. They came by way of Cape Horn in 
a sailing vessel. Both were natives of New England 
and thoroughly imbued with that liberal spirit of Chris- 
tianity which at this era, largely owing to the influence 
of the saintly Channing, was rife in that section of our 
country. They found Portland a city of six thousand 
inhabitants and well provided with churches of almost 
every denomination, but the believers in Unitarianism 
were neither numerous nor strong enough to have a so- 
ciety of their own. 

The Frazar family for some years held private services 
in their own home; but in 1863, having made the ac- 
quaintance of Mr. and Mrs. Charles W. Burrage, also 
New Englanders, and possessed of the same faith as 
themselves, the two women, Mrs. Frazar and Mrs. Bur- 
rage, and five others—namely, Mrs. Goodnough, Cooke, 
Wright, Abbott, and Burrell—met at the Goodnough’s 
residence in December, 1865, for the purpose of organ- 
izing a society ‘‘to,’”’ as the preamble reads, ‘‘promote 
and advance the cause.”’ This organization was called 
‘“The Ladies’ Sewing Society,’’ and later were added the 


* To appear in ‘“ The Souvenir of the Women of the West,” to be published in connec- 


tion with the Lewis and Clark Centennial. 
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words ‘‘of the First Unitarian Society, Portland, Oregon.”’ 
The action of these seven women in thus proclaiming 
themselves Unitarians was heroic; for in those days, in 
this part of the world, the religious views held by the 
sect were considered little less than heresy. Three years 
previous to this time Rev. Thomas Starr King of San 
Francisco, a noted Unitarian minister and lecturer, had 
preached in Portland when upon a lecturing-tour through 
the North-west; and in 1866, a few months after the 
formation of the Ladies’ Sewing Society, Dr. Horatio 
Stebbins, who had succeeded Starr King in the San 
Francisco pulpit, and who was at this time the only 
Unitarian minister west of the Rocky Mountains, came 
to Portland by invitation, and for three Sundays preached 
in the basement of the Baptist church, thereby arousing 
much interest throughout the city in the Unitarian belief. 

It was during this visit that the first Unitarian com- 
munion and baptismal service was held, the latter being 
at the suggestion of Mrs. W. W. Spaulding, a new England 
woman, at which seven children were baptized. The 
silver service used in this communion was bought by 
the ‘‘First Earnings” of the Ladies’ Sewing Society, and 
at this day is still in use. The society had in the mean 
time been holding its regular weekly meetings where, 
by sewing, planning for and carrying out entertainments, 
they were steadily raising funds for the cause they held 
so dear. In these ways and with an average attendance 
of only seven at each meeting the society, by the end 
of the first year, had raised nearly four hundred dollars. 

The immediate result of Dr. Stebbins’s visit was the 
formation in the following June of ‘‘The First Unitarian 
Society of Portland, Oregon.’’ And now these two so- 
cieties bent all their efforts to the purpose of building a 
chapel and engaging a minister, and by the end of 1867 an 
appropriate building had been erected upon Seventh and 
Sam Hill Streets, then on the extreme verge of the town. 
Their first pastor, Rev. Thomas Lamb Eliot, together 
with his wife and infant son, had arrived from St. Louis, 
having come by way of New York and the Isthmus, and 
just in time to assist in the dedication of the new edifice. 
The cost of the two lots, building, and furnishings had 
come to about four thousand dollars, one-fourth of this 
sum having been contributed by the Ladies’ Sewing 
Society. 

It was not long after the arrival of the ‘‘ Young Minis- 
ter,’ as he was at first called, owing to his juvenile ap- 
pearance, before his parish began to realize that they 
were particularly fortunate in the minister who had been 
selected for them, as he had an unusual combination of 
qualities which especially fitted him for the work—largely 
missionary—which lay before him in this new country 
and which made his future pastorate the success it has 
proved. 

His wife too, rarely endowed intellectually and morally, 
seconded his efforts for the good and advancement of 
the church and community generally, so that in this 
their life-work they labored together as one person. Mr. 
Eliot did not confine his efforts to the work of his church 
alone, but from the beginning took an active interest in 
all philanthropic and educational matters throughout 
the city and State. In all of this work he was ably as- 
sisted by the Ladies’ Sewing Society, between whom and 
the pastor the most cordial relations existed. In 1876, 
whilst Mr. Eliot was absent for his health (never robust), 
a society was organized in the church, called the Chris- 
tian Union, for the purpose of continuing the work of 
philanthropy, until this time carried on under Mr. Eliot’s 
direction. . 

Committees of the Christian Union, largely composed 
of women, kept up the work, begun by their pastor, of 
regularly visiting the county jail, county farm, and in- 
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sane asylum, which latter place was a private one in 
East Portland, and carrying to all of them literature and 
good cheer. 

In 1880 Mr. Eliot and Miss Helen F. Spaulding, at the 
time the president and vice-president of the Christian 
Union, inaugurated a series of lectures on Social Science 
which were given in the chapel. 

These practical talks by able speakers, carried on con- 
tinuously for eight years, contributed in no small degree, 
if not directly, to the formation of most of the charitable 
institutions now doing such valuable work in the city 
and State, to the amelioration of the bad conditions pre- 
vailing in the jails and county farm, to a law establish- 
ing in the State penitentiary a library at the expense of 
the State, and other valuable work. In 1879 the new 
Unitarian church edifice next to the chapel was com- 
pleted and dedicated, and the name ‘‘Church of Our 
Father” was bestowed upon it by Mr. Eliot. For seven 
long years previously the Ladies’ Sewing Society had 
been devoting its energies toward swelling the sum re- 
quired for the building, and were able to give two thou- 
sand of the twenty thousand dollars it cost. Mr. and 
Mrs. S. G. Reed gave twelve hundred dollars, just half 
the amount of the total toward the expense of the fine 
organ. 

And now, in 1896, as the name Ladies’ Sewing Society 
no longer indicated the real trend of its activities, it was 
changed to that of Women’s Auxiliary, becoming soon 
after a branch of the Women’s Unitarian Conference of 
the Pacific Coast, and by so doing coming into close 
touch with the Unitarian women of the entire coast. 
Again in 1902, and this time at the instance of Mrs. 
Cressy, a lady from Maine and wife of the present pastor 
of the church, Rev. George Croswell Cressey, D.D., it 
changed its cognomen, which will probably be its final 
one, calling itself the Women’s Alliance, and also becom- 
ing a branch of the National Alliance of Unitarian and 
Other Liberal Christian Women. Another important so- 
ciety of the Church of Our Father started in 1886 is the 
Post-office Mission whose work is the distribution of 
liberal religious literature through the mails and in other 
ways. 

In other parts of the United States these Post-office 
Missions, which are now managed by committees in the 
various branches of the Women’s Alliance, have been 
conducted exclusively by women; but in the Portland 
church, where the society retains its individuality and 
name, its membership is composed of both sexes. The 
Frazar Loan Library and: the Free Reading-room, both 
established by Mrs. Rosa F. Burrell in memory of her 
parents, the Frazars, are managed by the Post-office 
Mission. Its secretary, Miss Emily F. Davidson, has 
devoted herself assiduously for the past seventeen years 
to the work of the mission. Mrs. Burrell, who recently 
died, bequeathed most of her estate to charitable pur- 
poses, the greater part of it being placed in Mr. Eliot’s 
hands to dispense as he deems best. Amongst other 
Unitarian women prominent for their bequests to public 
institutions may be mentioned Miss Ella M. Smith, who 
left money to the church and to other objects, but the 
bulk of whose fortune was left to the Portland Library As- 
sociation, which has since become a free public library; 
Mrs. S. G. Reed, a former member of the Ladies’ Sewing 
Society, whose estate of two millions of dollars goes for 
the benefit of the Old Ladies’ Home, and also in other 
charities, but principally to found an institution of learn- 
ing in Portland, to be called the Reed Institute. These 
three women were earnest members of the ‘‘Church of 
Our Father,’ and from the tenor of their wills one can- 
not but see what a deep impression the life and character 
of their beloved pastor had made upon them. Other 
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women, members of the church and the Ladies’ Sewing 
Society; have given of their substance and their time to 
the church and in other ways, notably Mrs. Betty Farmer 
and Mrs. Lurena A. Spaulding. 

Two distinguished Unitarian women have visited this 
section of our country since the movement for liberal 
Christianity was started here,—Dorothea Lynde Dix, the 
great philanthropist, who came here in 1870 in company 
with her life-long friends, Rev. Dr. and Mrs. William G. 
Eliot of St. Louis, and Julia Ward Howe in 1891, who 
is well known in both hemispheres. The inception of 
the Portland Women’s Club organized in 1896, now 
numbering over two hundred members, was due to Uni- 
tarian women, members of the Women’s Auxiliary. 

There are now Unitarian churches in numerous other 
cities of the Pacific North-west, and in them all the 
women are working on practically the same lines as has 
been briefly sketched here, and, as indicated, taking an 
active part in all movements for the bettering of the 
community. 

It is now thirty-nine years since the Ladies’ Sewing 
Society of the First Unitarian Church of Portland, Ore., 
came into being, and of the original seven women who 
formed it but one is living,—Mrs. Burrage of Canyon 
City, Col. In this long term of years, saving its annual 
summer vacation and one or two other exceptions, it 
has held meetings every Wednesday. Many thousands 
of dollars have been earned by its faithful mem- 
bers, and it has ever been an incentive and comfort 
to the pastors and the general society of the church. 
Bazaar clubs in different sections of Portland now sup- 
plement the practical work done by the Women’s Alli- 
ance, and aid in preparing for the church bazaar held 
every year. A very successful bazaar has just been 
held. 

Dr. Eliot, who received the degree of Doctor of Divinity 
in 1889 from Harvard University, in recognition of his 
faithful and efficient services in so many directions in 
the North-west, after a service of twenty-five years, in 
1892 resigned his pastorate to younger men. He is still, 
however, actively interested in every movement for the 
advancement of the public, and as a member of the 
boards of many of the city and State organizations finds 
his time more than occupied. As pastor emeritus of the 
Church of Our Father he and his devoted wife are still 
looked upon, as they deserve to be, from the points of 
years and service as the virtual heads of the Unitarian 
Church in the Pacific North-west. 


The Evangelism needed To-day. 


BY REV. RICHARD W. BOYNTON. 


1. The evangelism needed to-day, by the world as I see 
it, must make its appeal to the intelligence of men. The 
days of mere authority, in science, in government, and 
in social custom, are over. No longer can intelligent 
men be kept from examining the sources of authority 
in religion. When this examination once begins, the 
only way to meet it is through the persuasion of the in- 
tellect. If we cannot give a reason for the faith that is 
in us, there are many men who cannot see that faith 
has any reason for being. The truth is that in this, 
as in so many other respects, the churches are under 
suspicion. They are supposed to teach as they do from 
fear that any change will rob them of their power. But 
certain changes have come over the world of thought 
outside the churches which must be faced, or the function 
of the church will cease. Two changes in particular 
the churches as now constituted have persistently op-’ 
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posed, and they have steadily lost ground except in so 
far as they have faced about and accepted that which 
once they spurned. The theory of evolution has come 
into the world to stay. No longer is it anywhere de- 
fended. In all the laboratories and lecture-rooms of 
the universities it is quietly assumed as basic to whatever 
is being taught. In the public schools it is behind the 
conclusions incorporated into the text-books. Its ac- 
ceptance means that the scientific method of inquiring 
into the nature of phenomena in the past or present has 
come for good. And there is a particular province in 
which this method has been so applied that it cannot 
any longer be overlooked by the church that would min- 
ister to the needs of men to-day. I mean the scientific 
method as applied to history, and in particular to the 
criticism of that series of historical writings which we 
have in the Bible. The higher criticism is no longer on 
trial as a method, any more than the principle of evolu- 
tion. The results of each may still need to be rigidly 
tested: the methods will stand. 

Now the evangelism needed to-day must take*these 
changes in the world of thought into account, or it will 
find itself appealing only to those who have not yet heard 
the word of modern science. The power of authority 
in sacred things is still great, and in certain sections of 
the community the knowledge of what evolution means 
in our conceptions of the past and of what the higher 
criticism means in our reading of the Bible may be kept 
back for perhaps a generation; but it is a losing fight, 
as the more thoughtful men in every communion are 
coming to see. It may have been becoming in Paul to 
denounce the wisdom of this world, and to rejoice that 
“not many wise, not many mighty, not many noble”’ 
were called into his churches; but an evangel whose field 
is the world must learn to speak to the leaders among 
men. I am persuaded that this the Church as a whole 
is not now doing. The greatest indifference toward 
organized religion in our day is not among the lowest, 
but among the highest classes in the community. We 
need, as in Germany a hundred years ago, the discourses 
of a Schleiermacher on religion, addressed ‘‘to the cul- 
tivated among its detractors.”” It may be well to talk 
of the simplicity that is in Christ. The fact is that there 
is a higher simplicity which is the product of culture as 
well as a lower, the simplicity of childhood and of crude 
and childlike races, which is the product of ignorance. 
The church that stands on the side of ignorance and 
appeals to prejudice is not the church whose evangel 
will reach into the most needy places to-day. It is not 
as if evolution and the higher criticism were destructive 
of religion, as has been so generally assumed. They set 
religion free from its age-long dogmatic bondage and 
speed it on its proper task. They part the essential from 
the non-essential. They show, among other things, as 
a French writer has it, ‘‘how great is the joy of him who 
has reached the certainty that an error of thought cannot 
condemn him, and that God, to receive him to mercy, 
asks only one thing,—his heart.’’ Men have for so long 
heard religion identified with belief in some form of words 
or some scheme of doctrine about Christ or the Bible 
or salvation that, when the doctrine, as they have heard 
it preached, becomes impossible to them, they conclude 
that they must give up religion with it. The indifference 
and materialism that rule in high places and in low to-day 
are due in part to that untamed nature within us which 
has always resisted the appeals of religion in the interest 
of its own base appetites. But it is also due in part to 
the fact that religion is still using for its appeals the lan- 
guage of by-gone piety, which has lost force for the needs 
of the present. 

’ 2, The evangelism needed to-day must meet the social 
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demands of the time. The need of personal salvation 
among the men of the present is as great as it ever was, 
but different in form, by reason of the change that has 
come over our whole idea of salvation. It is coming 
to be impossible to frighten a man into religion, as was 
once done, by the fear of hell. As the present world has 
become more real and its rewards more to be desired, 
the future has lost its pre-eminent sway. We are most 
of us really concerned with saving the world we now live 
in, and that means not merely personal, but social, sal- 
vation. The idea—which is not so very old, since I 
heard it preached as a boy—that the gospel is a ship by 
which a few souls are to be saved out of a sinful and 
perishing world, is not now real to most of us. We must 
save all, or, as Dr. George A. Gordon has said, God will 
suffer defeat. But that means that salvation is a much 
broader and more arduous process than was once thought. 
In a word, it is the salvation, not alone of individuals, 
but also and pre-eminently of society as a whole. It 
must be a social gospel that will reach the hardened sin- 
ners, some of whom dress in fine raiment and lie on 
silken cushions to-day. It is a gospel that is also a law 
which they need to hear. The message of the divine 
love is too far above their habitual selfishness to pene- 
trate as it should. Then, as to Israel of old, let there 
come to them the message of the divine wrath and indig- 
nation shown in the sure penalties for broken command- 
ments. The lost sons of the rich, wrapped in soft living 
until their manhood has oozed out of them; the miser- 
able suicides of the hopeless, who believe they can escape 
from their sins by escaping from this body; the gamblers 
and embezzlers and swindlers, who try their schemes on 
the public in defiance of all law, human and divine, and 
go to their certain fall,—these phenomena of our time— 
and who shall say whether they are on the increase ?— 
mean that the law of retribution needs preaching in some 
quarters before the law of love, which is its other side, 
will be understood. A little of the Old Testament 
righteousness of the prophets, who denounced and 
spared not, if it were infused into our preaching to-day, 
would tone up the society around us. Jesus showed 
scant courtesy to the money-changers in the Temple 
and to the hypocrites among the Pharisees. There are 
money-changers and hypocrites of the same type on the 
broad aisles of Christian churches, and our self-respect 
as evangelists demands that they sometimes know them- 
selves as they are in the sight of God. 

3. It must be apparent that the evangelism which 
we need to-day is no less personal and spiritual, but more 
broadly based in both of these regards, than any of earlier 
time. I do not hold that the preaching of evolution, or 
of the higher criticism, or of social ethics, will bring in 
the kingdom of God on earth. Still less do I believe that 
the preaching of this world as the abode of the devil, 
from whose clutches a few may perchance escape by 
learning to repeat some magic formula of ritual or of 
doctrine, will bring in that kingdom. Let us face the 
present world with the optimism of Christianity. There 
is evil in it, though never so much as in our despairing 
moments we try to persuade ourselves. For it is God’s 
world, shot through with his law and his love, working 
from the beginning of the creation toward one ‘‘far-off 
divine event,’’—the bringing of all his children to him- 
self. The aspect of the older evangelism that makes 
some of us shudder whenever we hear it is its profound 
but unconscious atheism. So intent are its preachers 
on magnifying Jesus that they forget the Father. So 
absorbed are they in dwelling on the exceptional expe- 
rience of sin that they mistake it for the normal thing 
in human life. Christian preaching has dealt too largely 
with the pathology of the soul. Little wonder it has 
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driven some to the mad-house. But health, and not 
disease, is the prevailing condition of mankind. When 
you tell a man to-day that he isa lost sinner, does he 
cringe before you and cry, ‘‘What must I do to be 
saved?” Nota bit. If his digestion is good, and he is 
not out of work, he simply laughs. The sense of sin is 
not lost from the world, but it was never created by 
dwelling on morbid states of the soul. It is the gift of 
humility that God gives to those who strive hardest 
to be perfect in his sight. It is the longing for the infi- 
nite in us, which makes us sure that we are indeed his 
children. 

The evangelism needed to-day is an evangelism of 
health, addressed not so much to the wretches and the 
outcasts who line the gutters of life, as to the great army 
of strong, good men and women who go hurrying by 
on their errands of help and healing. ‘Those in the gutter 
are there for a cause which is usually in part beyond 
their control. It is for us who stand upon our feet to 
ferret out that cause, and so far as possible to remove it. 
Our message of rational thought and of social service 
thus issues in personal consecration to the higher ends 
of the Spirit. ‘‘We are God’s fellow-workers,’”’ ‘‘The 
kingdom of God is in the midst of you,’’ ‘‘Whosoever 
has done it unto the least of these, has done it unto me,”’ 
—these are the watchwords of the new evangelism. 

4. What are to be the agencies of this new evangelism 
to carry it to men? ‘They are more and nearer to us 
than we think. The Christian Church has always been 
beset by the blind conceit that to it alone God had in- 
trusted the salvation of the world. But all the divine 
agencies are agencies of saving power. Our daily work, 
the love and shelter of our homes, the schools wherein 
we learn the ways of God in nature and in history, the 
contact with our fellow-men in the great university of 
experience, whose doors are never shut,—these are only 
a few of the channels through which the new evangelism 
of reasonable service and personal consecration can 
work? 

The greatest sin of the religious man has always been 
the sin of schism. He has felt it to be necessary, in 
order to keep pure the revelation with which he was 
intrusted, to cut himself off with it from any defiling 
touch. He has not been able to gather for worship 
except with those who pronounced his shibboleth as 
he did. In the days of his predominance over rulers 
and peoples he has tried to cut off all but his own party 
by extermination. To-day he will not sit on platforms or 
exchange pulpits except with those of his own cut of cloth. 

Now at this age of the world, however. earnestly 
and ingeniously this divisive, provincial attitude of 
would-be leaders of men may be defended by themselves, 
it is plainly an anachronism. It savors of primitive 
barbarism, when every stranger was by that very fact 
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as a social force is only too apparent. The trouble is 
not, be it understood, that Christians differ among 
themselves. It is that these differences are made to 
be essential to fellowship. All of us differ among our- 
selves on a thousand matters of opinion. Husbands 
differ from their wives, scholars from their teachers, 
buyers from sellers, Republicans from Democrats. But 
do our differences prevent us ftom living a common life 
of love and mutual help, sharing the great common joys 
and sorrows of the human lot, and offering such common 
sympathy and succor as we are able? Can we not differ 
with entire regard and self-respect? Is truth such a 
petty thing that only those who see our side of it can be 
right ? : 

All study of human nature goes to show that, the 
more the individual develops, the more he becomes dif- 
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ferentiated from others. The more intelligent men and 
women become, the more they insist on thinking for 
themselves, and the less is the area of their minds which 
they are willing to have dominated by any authority 
or any single department of life. Does this, then, mean 
the death of the Church? Rather, it means the begin- 
ning of its proper work. To preach to a community 
of free minds, engaged all in their own investigations 
and their own tasks, and in their own places superior 
to him who preaches, yet coming to him to have their 
different interests reconciled, their opposing views har- 
monized, their separate lives lifted into a consciousness 
of the one Life which all alike they share,—this is preach- 
ing indeed, to make a man glad to be alive, with an 
evangel to proclaim. It is to this preaching, as I be- 
lieve, that the new evangelism must direct itself more 
and more. 

Not through the creation of new machinery, but through 
the better utilizing of the old, which must be held always 
susceptible of improvement, is the greater work of the 
future to be done. It is never to be a work whose results 
can be displayed in statistics. Its conversions will 
oftenest be inward, away from the sight of men. It 
will talk about religion less, but live it more. It will 
still believe mightily concerning God and man and duty 
here and reward hereafter. But its stress will be laid 
less on belief, which can but divide, and more on love, 
which can but unite. Its motto will be unity in diver- 
sity. It will be tolerant, optimistic, and gentle. It 
will not forsake its own place to do the work of educa- 
tion or politics or social reform. All agencies to these 
ends it will welcome as its allies, and seek to make more 
fruitful in their various ways. But itself, like him of old 
who is its chiefest inspiration,—though it has others 
both of his fold and of the wider world,—like him it 
will rely most of all on spiritual forces for the achieve- 
ment of its ends. It will not strive or cry in conven- 
tions, or cause its voice to be heard in the streets of cities. 
But in all quiet ways it will work, like the leaven of a 
better life that it is; and in the end the whole lump of 
our old animalism and selfishness will be leavened with 
the love of Christ, which at its deepest is the love 
of God. 


St. Pau, MInn. 


“The Soul of the Church.” 


BY W. 


An article in the Spectator of the 12th of November 
quotes from a sermon by Rev. A. W. Hutton, preached 
in Bow Church a few weeks previously, the following 
passages :— 

‘To the soul of the church certainly belong thou- 
sands of reverent men and women who could not ex- 
plicitly make a confession of faith. Implicitly they 
probably believe more than they think, but they would 
hesitate explicitly to affirm any creed. Yet even these 
I would claim as members of the mystical body of Christ, 
which is the blessed company of all faithful people.”’ 

Also the following, from a work on ‘‘Catholic Belief’ 
by Rev. J. Faa di Bruno, published with the approval 
of Cardinal Manning :— 

“The Roman Catholic Church holds that Christians 
outside her pale, who have no suspicion of their relig- 
ion being false, and who would embrace the Roman 
Catholic religion if they knew it to be the true one, are 
in some sense within the Roman Catholic Church with- 
out knowing it. She holds that all such belong to, and 
are united to, the soul of the Catholic Church,” 
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This liberality is very gratifying, in spite of the as- 
sumptions that, in general, people don’t know their own 
minds, and that those who refuse to profess the Roman 
Catholic doctrines all the time know them to be true, 
believing, yet refusing to say so, even to themselves. 
But in the same liberal spirit we may claim that, who- 
ever is sincerely willing to profess the truth, whatever 
it may be proved to be, and to use every available means 
of discovering what the truth is, belongs virtually and 
in spirit, though he does not suspect it, to the Unitarian 
communion, whatever opinions he happens to hold 
upon controverted topics. 

So also it may with equal justice be claimed that all 
sincere and honest men, whether Catholics or Protes- 
tants, are really and at heart agnostics, since they 
admit, at last, that the ultimate truth is not to be dis- 
covered, or even apprehended, but is a matter of faith. 

Per contra the agnostics might claim to be themselves 
the very soul of the Church. Since they begin where 
others leave off, with a blind faith, holding that, how- 
ever unintelligible the world may be, it is doubtless all 
right, though they do not presume to offer any explana- 
tions. This they might say was, in any religion, the 
vital thing, and that this they had, pure and undefiled. 

MiLTON, Mass. 


For the Christian Register. 


The New Year. 


BY THEODORE C. WILLIAMS. 


Its fretful channels change; but evermore 
The river-current of my life flows strong 

And broader to the illimitable shore 

Where I shall sing my free, grand ocean-song. 


Religious Influence.* 


BY SAMUEL A. ELIOT, D.D. 


I wish, in this address, to consider what is the present 
attitude of the normal man toward religion, what the 
wholesome nurture of his religious sensibility involves, 
and what it may be expected to produce. 

The common attitude of the average man toward re- 
ligion in these days is one of neutrality. In the lives 
of the great majority of people the interests of daily 
occupation, of home and school, business and amuse- 
ment, all precede the interests of what is commonly under- 
stood as religion. We need not deny the obvious fact 
that there are, on the one hand, men and women who 
are sincerely religious, and on the other hand there 
are people who indulge themselves in open and con- 
scious hostility to all religion. Nevertheless, the aver- 
age man is in an attitude toward religion which can 
best be defined as ‘‘mental reserve.’’ I think it can be 
justly said that the majority of intelligent Americans, 
whether connected with Christian institutions or not, are 
‘reverent agnostics.’’ 

It does not concern me here to inquire into the causes 
of this situation. In part it may be an outcome of the 
overwhelming interest of our age in material affairs and 
the insatiable search for new resources of luxury and 
power. In part it may be due to some misinterpretation 
of the scientific discoveries of the last century. We may 
only observe the fact that the present spiritual condition 
of Christendom is not altogether unlike that of the old 
Athenians in the time of the apostle Paul when all the 
outward observances of religion went forward unob- 
structed, but when men were critically dissatisfied and 
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in their inmost hearts worshipped at the lonely altar of 
an unknown God. . 

I do not, indeed, perceive that our age is characterized 
by any wide-spread atheism, but rather by restlessness 
and uncertainty. The conclusions of materialistic athe- 
ism are as much of an affront to reason as were the super- 
stitions of childish credulity. Some men through hard 
experience or temperamental gloom may come to believe 
that the affairs of the universe are controlled by evil 
powers; some may come to believe in a dualistic system 
wherein the powers of good and evil contend for the 
mastery; but intelligent people do not attempt to set 
a mere mechanism on the vacant throne of mind. They 
know that no superstition is more degrading than that 
which idolizes negations, and that to accustom the mind 
to denials is to rob it of constructive power. They read- 
ily assent to the truth that ‘‘the laws of the universe 
cannot account for their own origin.’”” They recognize 
with Carlyle that “‘it is flatly inconceivable that intel- 
lect and moral emotion should have been put into us by 
an entity having none of its own.’”’ They seem to hold 
with Martineau that, while ‘‘all our belief and speech 
about God is untrue, it is truer than non-belief or si- 
lence.’’ Sometimes such souls yield themselves, in the 
want of something better, to extravagant substitutes for 
rational religious faith; but for the most part, without 
earnest conviction on the one hand or any open hostility 
on the other, they go about their daily work and play 
as best they can without the impulse of profound con- 
viction or of confident hope. An impatient neutrality 
or a somewhat contemptuous indifference characterizes 
the religious condition of Christendom to-day. 

What then, I ask, are the conditions of a rebirth of 
spiritual vitality, what new visions may bring to this 
apathy a new dynamic of progress? How is the average 
man to realize and achieve the peace and joy of religious 
faith? In the first place, we must recognize certain 
primary conditions of religious influence? It does not 
flow in any single channel. The joys and sorrows of 
domestic life, healthy amusements, the exercise of busi- 
ness industry and integrity, all upbuild character and 
faith. The beauty of the outward universe is often a 
silent teacher which prepares the human spirit for the 
indwelling of the infinite spirit. Music has strange power 
to calm or to invigorate, to open the mind and heart to 
gentle pleadings and sweet memories: it is often a better 
medium of sympathy than speech. Art and architecture 
are equal handmaids of ‘spiritual influence. Save only 
prayer, poetry is the highest expression of emotion. 
When feeling reaches a certain point, it drops the slow 
processes of argument and takes the wings of song. 
This great variety of teachers, the endless production of 
different forms and expressions of thought and feeling, 
enriches life and speaks of the infinite inventiveness of 
creative love. 

In the second place we must note that the normal in- 
fluence of religion on the human soul is gradual and evolu- 
tionary. According to certain still surviving traditions, 
religion is primarily a process of revolution; not a growth, 
but a surprise. It delays its approach; it is inaccessi- 
ble to the natural man; it comes upon one abruptly to 
transform a character and change the purpose and di- 
rection of a life. It is unquestionably true that the ex- 
perience of religion is often thus sudden and decisive. 
I cannot, however, but believe that the accidental in- 
cidents only make more impressive the orderliness and 
continuity which mark the normal condition of the growth 
of the spiritual life. Religious influence is not, as a rule, 
capricious and spasmodic, but a silent process of evolu- 
tion and expansion. It may have its crises, its sudden 
awakenings, as (if I may borrow a figure) a river has its 
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rapids and its sudden falls, its backward turns and whirl- 
ing eddies; but through the surge and foam the under- 
lying current makes its way, and the occasional agita- 
tions are but incidents of ‘its steady movement toward 
the sea. 

In the third place I note that freedom is essential 
to genuine spiritual growth. No hand of outward con- 
straint can wisely guide the nurture of the human spirit. 
The individual soul must be free to obey its own vo- 
litions, and have power to select, to discriminate, to 
accept or deny. It must have freedom to choose not 
merely what is right, but what is wrong,—freedom to 
sin as well as to follow righteousness. By no coercion 
can a soul develop vitality, by no dictation can it learn 
to govern justly the little republic of the inner life. 

Accepting then these conditions of vital religious in- 
fluence,—its diversity, its continuity, its liberty,—I turn 
to consider how it may operate on the minds and hearts 
of a generation waiting in the attitude of neutrality and 
mental reserve,—an attitude which. surely is not one to 
be rebuked or despised, but which is essentially unsatis- 
factory and provisional. The first thing to note in that 
spiritual vitality is something transmitted rather than 
created. This transmission is something more than 
verbal communication. Truth requires the medium of 
personality. Religious influence is the contact of life 
with life, of spirit with spirit. It is well-nigh impossible 
for an abstract truth to promote activity or form char- 
acter or create fervor of heart. Ask yourself what nobil- 
ity of character means to you, and you will find that you 
have learned it not from books, but from example, not 
from definitions, but from deeds. 

Said Phillips Brooks, whose characteristic message I 
am in this paragraph repeating: ‘‘We often hear the cry, 
‘Principles, not men.’ But to send out principles with- 
out men is to send an army of ghosts abroad who would 
make all virtue and manliness as shadowy as them- 
selves. It is principle brought to bear through the 
medium of manhood that draws and inspires.” Let us 
recognize that spiritual life is not a matter of spontaneous 
generation. It is kindled by a spark from the burning 
heart of another. Knowledge is transmitted from 
teacher to scholar, love glows from mother to child, 
ideals are caught from seer and poet. Feeling acts on 
feeling and mind on mind. Courage passes from strong 
to weak, enthusiasm springs from eye to eye. We can- 
not explain just how these influences work, we cannot 
locate the wires of this invisible telegraphy, but of the 
fact of such communication and transmission there is 
not the slightest doubt. All the great religious faiths 
have had a personal origin. None of them was born of 
an abstraction. Every one was an incarnation. It is 
when we see a soul manifestly sustained of God that we 
are sure that God lives. 


I note next that the idealism thus caught from inspir- . 


ing personalities is to be developed through the ordinary 
relations of man to man. Its guides must be the land- 
marks of an every-day morality. The foundations of 
the Holy City are in the normal labors and loves of hu- 
manity, in the discipline which shows its results in the 
strengthening of the qualities of manhood which all 
people recognize and honor. I know that this again 
is a conception that stands apart from the more familiar 
conceptions of the promotion of the spiritual life. It is 
generally held that admission to the domain of faith is 
through conformity to the dictates of dogmatic author- 
ity, or through meditation and prayer, or through cer- 
tain rites and ceremonies. These all have their legiti- 
mate place in spiritual nurture, but in no one of these 
methods inheres the secret of power. The theory that 
religious influence is primarily the gaining of an intel- 
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lectual assent, and that religion has been taught and 
learned when certain truths have been imparted, is 
surely so partial that it cannot long endure. ‘The stout- 
est assertion of a borrowed opinion cannot be faith. The 
theory that religious influence enters only in quietude 
and through the gate of abstract thought is jostled by 
the confusion of rival philosophies, premature and in- 
coherent. The theory that religious influence is trans- 
mitted only in sacred usages and by ecclesiastical drill 
distorts the fair completeness of religion and cramps 
and imprisons the spirit. There is certainly place, I re- 
peat, for all these theories and methods. Without defi- 
nite convictions religion may be a mere invertebrate 
mush of sentimentality. Without meditation it may 
be purely superficial. Without worship it is stifled and 
inexpressive, without the charm of beauty, without a 
door of utterance. Sound doctrine and quiet contem- 
plation and beloved rituals are all aids to the mainte- 
nance of religion, but they are not religion. 

The supply of religious influence through the channels 
of the natural duties and relationships of human life 
alone satisfies, I ask you to note, all the primary require- 
ments of which I have spoken. It alone convinces men 
of reality. There is nothing speculative or visionary 
about it. It assures men of freedom. ‘Their spiritual 
nurture proceeds under no law of outward constraint, 
but in control of the law of liberty. It is diverse and 
varied in its operations. The pietist’s devotions, the 
dogmatist’s rules, and the ceremonialist’s rites are apt 
to be the same from day to day and in all men. They 
lose the value of the rich personal distinctions of man- 
kind. Freedom, reality, variety, and continuity are 
the conditions of education, secular or religious. To 
grow spasmodic or monotonous or unreal or dogmatic, 
is not that the death of any vital religious influetice ? 

The method of religious nurture through moral ex- 
perience takes then the imperfect, unformed, elementary 
facts of the spiritual life, and draws out their significance. 
It does not bid men bury their hands in the sands of 
tradition or lead them to suppose that they can escape 
from the restlessness of the modern world by the cobweb 
ladders of metaphysical subtleties or by the shallow 
creeks of pietistic sentimentalism. It’ takes men just 
where they are. It pleads with Robertson, ‘“‘If there be 
no God and no future life, yet even then it is better to 
be generous than selfish, better to be chaste than licen- 
tious, better to be true than false, better to be brave 
than to be a coward.” It lays on the soul no conven- 
tional consents, no formal initiations. It asks no abrupt 
acceptance, no ascetic devotion. It says to each indi- 
vidual: ‘‘Here is your life with its perplexities, its doubts 
and fears, its ambitions and regrets, its obligations and 
opportunities. Take hold of the problems of life at the 
small end. Do the duty that lies nearest you. It is by 
doing the will that we learn of the doctrine. Pursue the 
best you can perceive, and by degrees, unconsciously 
perhaps, your true spiritual nurture will proceed, from 
criticism, through obedience, into reverence; from neu- 
trality, through service, into sonship.”’ 

Let us have done with the idea that religious experi- 
ence is something different from ordinary human ex- 
perience. A genuine religious influence is that which 
bids man put the undeveloped power for unselfish action 
into situations where it must act and speak. It bids 
men use for their delight and upbuilding the common 
things of earth and air, the universal things of human 
experience, the multitudinous interchanges of work and 
sympathy and helpfulness. These are opportunities 
which all men and women possess, but too often they 
are thought to be so common that they are not recognized 
as the natural and inevitable teachers of faith, When 
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a mother is faithfully tending her children, keeping her 
hearthstone clean, and making her fire burn bright, we 
seldom think of her as religiously employed. When a 
man works hard all day and comes home to make his 
family happy with cheerful voice and tender helpfulness, 
the world does not think that there is religion in any- 
thing so common as that. Religion is supposed to stand 
aloof from such familiar scenes. It is something reserved 
for the serious moments of life, for the great disasters, 
for the approach of death, or it is something connected 
with certain sacraments, certain beliefs, or with church 
going. God help the weary world if that separation be- 
tween religious experience and every-day experience is 
to be long continued. I plead not indeed for the secu- 
larizing of religion, but for the sanctifying of the things 
too generally regarded as secular. Through use of the 
simple and the familiar we find the sublime. The higher 
ardors grow out of the lower as naturally as the branches 
of a tree from its root and stem. The branches take 
from the light and air of heaven new energy, and the 
roots strike more deeply and firmly. 

When doctrine and meditation and worship and con- 
duct are all valued, not for themselves, but as channels 
through which the power of the infinite and eternal energy 
may enter the soul it seeks to renew, then each is rightly 
understood in itself, and is set.in its right relation with 
the others. Each is endowed with higher majesty when 
it is recognized as one of the bonds by which human life 
is connected with the source of life. A man may indeed 
think clearly or worship devoutly or live honorably with- 
out any consciousness of high descent and destiny, with- 
out any thought as to what these things mean in their 
universal relations. But, when to such a man the con- 
sciousness comes that through his fidelity and energy 
the eternal purpose of the universe presses to accom- 
plish its ends, then he becomes religious. Then there 
dawns upon his mind the wondrous truth that religion 
is more than his effort to find God: it is God finding him, 
the universal mind calling to the individual mind, the 
father claiming his child. He discovers that ‘‘it is not 
the sheep who look for the shepherd, but the shepherd 
who'calls the sheep.”’ 

The gospel for this age of material prosperity and am- 
bitions, this age of threatening evils and many noble 
aspirations, is the proclamation of the present and veri- 
table incarnation of the eternal power,—the presence and 
life of God in the human soul, not by exceptional inspira- 
tion, but inherently and organically. All enthusiasm 
for righteousness, all desire for knowledge, every impulse 
of disinterested loyalty, every throb of delight in beauty 
and in the sweetness of domestic love, every capacity to 
overcome difficulties and rise above sorrow,—these are 
not merely channels through which the Divine Life flows, 
but they themselves are the energies of the living God 
dynamic in the substance of man’s being. 

Religion is nothing less than ‘‘the affirmation of God 
in human nature.” It is in our recognition of the vital 
bond that unites the Father God and his children. It 
is in the realization that God’s quickening life within us 
is the pledge of our immortal being, that through purity 
of heart we see him, by truth we know him, by love we 
dwell in him. All our work, therefore, becomes the 
Father’s business, and, whatever may be the nature of 
our daily toil, it is sanctified and ennobled through these 
high associations. To thus claim our kinship to God, 
to live by it, to recognize that it is eternal,—that is per- 
sonal religion. 

If, then, a man commits himself in modest confidence 
to this natural and human method of religious develop- 
ment, he finds in his possession the key to the regions 
where his mysterious existence is interpreted and sus- 
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tained. He learns to tread these dim and wondrous ways 
of human experience with assurance that they are ways 
of reality, ways of order and of ordered meaning, not 
blind imaginings of a land of dreams. He is led by 
healthy processes out. of the region of critical indiffer- 
ence, wherein he can never grasp the reality of religion 
at all, into the realm of moral adventure where he tests 
the uncertainties and solves the perplexities of life by 
bringing them into contact with every-day obligations, 
and then he gathers up the results of his inquiries and 
the broadening experience of his mind and heart into a 
confident sense of relationship to an Infinite Life. In 
realized sonship he finds constraining evidence of father- 
hood. ‘Thus it is that religion meets the normal man of 
this generation. It takes us in the attitude of mental 
reserve, and leads us through moral experience into 
spiritual life——to where we acknowledge that, though 
clouds and darkness are still around the Infinite Source 
of all, yet righteousness and judgment are the habita- 
tion of his throne and underneath are the everlasting 
arms. When a life has come into realization of this 
deepest meaning of its being, it has entered into the 
secrets of power, into ‘‘the privileges of the immeasur- 
able mind.” 


Good News. 


CONDUCTED BY EDWARD EVERETT HALE, D.D. 


To bear my share of ills 
Without undue complaint; © 
In toiling on the hills, 
To lift them up who faint; 


To spread hope where I can, 
To give joy where I may; 
To strive to be a man 
Who shall be missed some day; 


To do my best and know 
That, if my best must be 
But little, the world’s woe 
Is not increased by me. 
—S. E. Kiser. 


The Religious Education Convention. 


The third anniversary meeting of the new Religious 
Education Society will be held here in February. It 
ought not only to call large assemblies of thoughtful and 
conscientious people, but. it might have a permanent 
effect in raising the character of all that we are doing for 
religious education in the Sunday-schools and in the day 
schools. Leaving for others to discuss, as they will and 
can, the enlargement of the field and effort of the. day 
schools in such direction, I want here to put on paper 
the heads at least of some important matters in Sunday- 
school work which will be discussed and which ought to 
be considered not merely in these meetings, but in the 
pulpit, in the newspapers, and in the magazines. 

One. Of course the circumstances of every Sunday- 
school differ from those of every other. There is no 
hard and fast rule to be laid down, and the range of re- 
ligious education is as wide as the universe. The con- 
vention may well discuss physical education, intellectual, 
moral, and ideal education of any range and be within 
its limits, if there are any, of religious education. ‘There 
is no danger that any Sunday-school should be turned 
into a gymnasium on the one hand. There is danger 
that a Sunday-school may become a mere school of verbal 
memory on the other. When I was younger than I am, 
I once blocked out what seemed to me a very thorough 
line of study for boys and young men: first, in the edu- 
cation of the body; second, in the training of intellectual 
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faculties; third, in studies of pure ethics; and, fourth, 
in the enlargement of the powers which for convenience 
we call the powers of the heart, and so the infinite growth 
of man’s immortal soul. The plan was subject, of course, 
to the average thouglit and habit of the community. 
The first exercises of the series conducted by an experi- 
enced and well-trained athlete were crowded with our 
own youngsters and with their friends. The rest of the 
Sunday-school was almost turned out of doors. Under 
equally distinguished direction I had placed the other 
topics. There was a decided falling off when we came 
to the intellectual, the class retired into our smallest 
room: when we came to ethics, and we closed with an 
attendance of a few loyal members of our own congrega- 
tion only, of that small class of men who do not turn 
back when they put their hand to the plough. Now 
this gradual decline of attendance does not show that 
the body is more important than the soul; but it does 
show that in popular esteem it is more thought of, more 
talked about, more studied. Whatever the convention 
can do to correct the errors of this habit is so much 
gained. 

Two. Quite naturally and quite legitimately the Sun- 
day-school has become a very important social ageticy. 
In some cases its admitted principle is ‘‘to bring the chil- 
dren together,”’ and that “‘the young people may be ac- 
quainted with each other.” This is an admirable pur- 
pose; but those who have it at heart must remember 
that it is not the only purpose of the school, or, if it is, 
that it is better to change the name. Ifit is the Friendly 
Club, call it the Friendly Club. That is to say, do not 
pretend to something which you are not doing. And, 
to speak of the present need, let the convention put us 
on our guard here, and let people who know tell us how 
far you can go in each direction without danger. 

Three. It will generally be agreed that no Sunday- 
school is well organized which does not admit into its 
rank young persons from families who are not regularly 
connected with any church. The Sunday-school be- 
comes a home missionary society. It is quite possible 
that in this duty it may improve and enlarge the life of 
the children of the church which carries it on as effi- 
ciently as in any work which it undertakes. Now such 
work as this ought not to be left to accident. It ought 
to be under distinct and thoughtful supervision. It is 
hoped that some of the leaders of the convention may 
tell us what can be done and what need not be tried in 
these directions. 

Under the same desire for missionary effort, children 
ought to be taught to look out even to the other side of 
the world in their hopes and prayers and endeavors. 
Nothing has done more good than the voyages in the 
South Sea Islands of the Morning Star, built and equipped 
by children. A group of children known to me printed 


“Peep of Day” in the language of Micronesia, so that it: 


became ranty (compare oriente) when it had been trans- 
lated by a lady interested in the little Polynesians. We 
cherish in our Sunday-school museum a bow and arrow 
which were sent by some Ute Indians to a class of our 
boys who had sent them peg tops and whip tops. Some 
good concrete illustrations of this sort of work will give 
pins to teachers who can improve and enlarge upon 
them. 

Four. And it goes without saying that in the Sunday- 
school we can do what the public school may not do,— 
in making the Bible alive to the children, in showing 
them what it is, and how they can use it. What is 
more, we ought to do this. Teacher and scholar will 


_ welcome any help the convention will give us here. 


And all this means that the convention is to enlarge 


_ and uplift the method and the idea of the Sunday-school. 
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By the miserable machinery which has worked its way 
into the most spiritual and ideal of duties, the Sunday- 
schools have often won for themselves a bad name. 
“Such a book,” said a distinguished prelate, “has a 
goody-goody, Sunday-schoolish sort of tone.’ I am 
afraid that 10 per cent. of our children would speak of 
a Sunday-school library with ridicule or contempt. No 
matter who is to blame for this, such a convention as 
we are going to hold can do a great deal to correct it, 
and to make the Sunday-schools of the nation a most 
important factor in its social life. 

Let me say to Unitarian readers in and near Boston 
that they have a special duty in the affair. No people 
could be more sensitive than our people are to impudent 
slights from the leaders of orthodoxy. People will tell 
you with rampant rage that “our Sunday-school’”’ was 
not invited when ‘‘they”’ had a Fourth of July assembly, 
or that ‘‘our minister’’ was not asked to such or such a 
union celebration. How do we receive the invitation 
when it comes? In this case the leaders of orthodoxy, 
with perfect frankness and readiness, have asked our 
co-operation and advice in this great enterprise of theirs 
for the enlargement and enlivenment of religious educa- 
tion. Of our five hundred clergy, how many have at- 
tended the two assemblies? How many have read the 
very important reports? How many churches sent dele- 
gates? Or, if one forget the past, as it is generally well 
to do, let us all determine that such an occasion as,the 
meeting in Boston in February, 1905, shall be improved. 

Epwarp E, Hate. 


Spiritual Life. 


Not broken wills, not crucified wills, but consecrated 
wills, does He seek to pour his will through.—Samuel 
Longfellow. 


J 


Sorrows are often like clouds which, though black 
when they are passing over us, when they are past, be- 
come as if they were garments of God, thrown off in 
purple and gold along the sky.—Henry Ward Beecher. 


Fd 


One of the most massive and enduring gratifications 
is the feeling of personal worth, ever afresh brought into 
consciousness by effectual action; and an idle life is 
balked of its hopes partly because it lacks this.—Herbert 


Spencer. 
ae 


PRAYER. 


O God, our heavenly Father, whose gift is length of 
days, help us to make the noblest use of mind and body 
in our advancing years. According to our strength 
apportion thou our work. As thou hast pardoned our 
transgression, sift the ingatherings of our memory that 
evil may grow dim and good may shine forth clearly. 
We bless thee for thy gifts and especially for thy presence 
and the love of friends in heaven and earth. Grant us 
new ties of friendship, new opportunities of service, 
joy in the growth and happiness of children, sympathy 
with those who bear the burdens of the world, clear * 
thought and quiet faith. Teach us to bear infirmities 
with cheerful patience. Keep us from narrow pride 
in outgrown ways, blind eyes that will not see the good 
of change, impatient judgments of the methods and ex- 
periments of others. Let thy peace rule our spirits 
through all the trial of our waning powers. Take from 
us all fear of death and all despair or undue love of life, 
that with glad hearts at rest in thee we may await thy 
will concerning us, Amen, 
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the actual history of the beginnings of the 
Church would have done. It is, however, 
in the Pauline writings that he comes upon 


Tue Spirit or Gop in BrsiicaL Liter-| the richer thought of the Spirit as the or- 


ATURE. By Irving F. Wood. New York: 
A. C. Armstrong & Son. $1.25 net.—The 
professor of biblical literature and com- 
parative religion in Smith College has long 
been known as an earnest, liberal teacher, 
thoroughly in sympathy with the best critical 
thought in his departments; but the fact 
that he has published so little has caused 
us to marvel. It is now evident that he 
has had under consideration for years a 
great subject, and that he has delayed pub- 
lication until he had thoroughly mastered 
his material. In this volume Dr. Wood 
traces the growth of the conception of the 
Spirit of God in Hebrew thought (including 
with the Old Testament the’ Palestinian 
and (Alexandrian pre-Christian writings) 
and in the New Testament. Such a study 
would be valueless were it not based on a 
critical knowledge of the sources to which 
the writer goes for his data. The author 
is at home most happily with his wealth of 
Hebrew and Christian thought as it has 
been rearranged by the higher critics. He 
admits at the outset ‘‘that religious values 
are not always, from the point of view of 
ethics, moral values; and that religious 
values, in the cruder stages of civilization, 
often attach themselves to any extraor- 
dinary phenomena.” In harmony with 
these frank admissions he finds the concep- 
tion of the Spirit of God used in the pre- 
exilic literature in the sphere of individual, 
mental life for endowment with such charis- 
matic gifts as bodily strength, prowess in 
war, skill in ruling and in interpreting 
dreams and in prophecy. He also finds 
the conception of the Spirit used for God 
acting in the physical world for the sake of 
man. All this is carefully traced and clearly 
set forth. That the unusual in the mental 
and physical life was assigned to the Spirit 
only when connected with national progress, 
as Dr. Wood contends, may be true of such 


pre-exilic literature as has been preserved | 


by the prophetic schools of Israel; but that 
the range of the Spirit’s supposed activity 
was conceived by the people to be much 
wider than our author takes it to have been 
we are inclined to think. 
writings after the exile Dr. Wood finds, 
in addition to the earlier charismatic en- 
dowments, skill in artisan work and wisdom 
ascribed to the Spirit. He also finds the 


Spirit credited with acting on nature apart 


from man. This appears in the late poetry 
and in the priestly writings. 


religious life. It is interesting to notice how 
few allusions to the work of the Spirit the 
author discovers in accredited sayings of 
Jesus. He of course rejects as late the bap- 
tismal formula of Matt. xxviii. 19. 


In the canonical | 


So too he| 
finds some evidence of the supposed influ- | 
ence of the Spirit of God in the sphere of the | 


Jesus | 


stood so close to God that he did not feel | 


the need for any intervention of the Spirit. 


In his discussion of the primitive Christian | 


} 


conception Dr. Wood seems hardly to make | 


enough of the fact that the book of Acts is 
so late that its authors probably ascribe 
far more to the Spirit than the makers of 


ganizing force of the Christian life, and as 
manifest in ethical and religious develop- 
ment. Inthe Johannean writings, which he 
naturally considers post-apostolic, he finds 
less of value for a doctrine of the Spirit 
than in the thought of Paul. Throughout 
the volume the treatment is all that the great 
subject demands. We are not surprised 
to note that Dr. Wood is so thoroughly 
sincere that he never evades a difficulty 
which lies in his path. He is the last man 
in the world to hedge in interests of tradi- 
tional orthodoxy. Witness his frank hand- 
ling of the stories of the nativity and his 
equally frank admission that the concep- 
tions of the Spirit of God, even in the later 
New Testament thought, are far from the 
ontological speculations of the later time. 
This book is one to be heartily commended 
to liberal Christians of the more thoughtful 
sort. It belongs legitimately to the new 
orthodoxy, yet it is the kind of a book that 
ought to be useful after the two Congrega- 
tional bodies have come together. Let us 
hope that some future edition will have a 
mote satisfactory index of subjects. Com- 
plete as is the index of texts, it should be 
supplemented by a reasonably full index of 
subjects. The casual reader who wishes 
to see what the author has to say on mooted 
questions will turn from the volume with 
great impatience. Others will become so 
familiar with the text that they may over- 
look this defect, because the discussion of 
the theme is a masterly one, and because the 
author’s wide knowledge of other religions, 
and especially of Hindu faiths, with which 
from long study and actual residence in 
India he is thoroughly conversant, greatly 
enriches his work, 


THE Country Home. By E. P. Powell. 
New York: McClure, Phillips & Co. $1.50.— 
The author of this book was thirty years 
ago a Unitarian minister in Chicago. Keep- 
ing the pace and living as one must who 
takes an active part in the affairs of that 
busy city, he lost his health, as so many of 
those who went before him and came after 
him have done. Thrown back upon the 
necessity of earning a livelihood, he retired 
to a place of nine acres in Clinton, N.Y., 
and began his struggle for existence and 
his search for health among the vegetables, 
fruits, and flowers which he raised for his 
own subsistence and as a scheme for money 
getting. Gradually health returned, and 
with health came new power to deal with 
the problems connected with making a 
home in the country which would be at 
once attractive and profitable. With re- 
newed health came power to use his pen, 
and now for many years he has divided 
his time between his desk and his orchard. 
He has been a prolific writer, and, besides 


| fugitive pieces in many periodicals, he has 


been a regular contributor to the Christian 
Register, the New York Independent, and 
the Tribune. He has brought mind to the 
control of matter; he has been able to take 
advantage of all fresh scientific discovery 
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that would serve his purpose; he has watched 
the efforts of other workers with intelli- 
gence; he has an eye for the beautiful, and 
has therefore not only outgrown the need 
of working for a living, but has grown into 
a life that supports itself with ample re- 
sources of pleasure. His book shows how 
these things have been done, not by record-* 
ing early struggles, experiments, and _ fail- 
ures, but by exhibiting selected results of 
his long experience, and giving to others 
the advice which no one better than he is 
qualified to offer to home-builders who 
would, if they knew how, gladly escape 
from the smoke, dust, and turmoil of a city 
to enjoy the beauty, peace, and plenty which 
await them when they learn how to live 
in the country. 


‘THE HUMAN NATURE OF THE SAINTS. By 
George Hodges, Dean of the Episcopal The- 
ological School, Cainbridge, Mass. New 
York: Thomas Whittaker. $1 net.—The 
reviewer would like to have heard these 
sermons. Nothing more delightful in the 
way of homilies has come in his way for a 
long time. They would assuredly delight 
many a man of whose reading sermons ordi- 
narily make no part. There are nineteen 
in all, on such themes as ‘‘Saints and Strik- 
ers,’ ‘‘The Damnation of Dives,’ ‘At 
the table of Zaccheus,”’ ‘‘Saints in Summer.” 
They are devout, helpful, illuminating, sen- 
sible, masculine, admirable sermons for 
young men or old men. ‘The title of the 
collection suggests the common interest in 
all the sermons,—to reveal the human side 
of Biblical personages and events. ‘The first 
discourse is an admirable illustration. It 
is from Jesus’ words of woe to those who 
“build the tombs of the prophets, and gar- 
nish the sepultures of the righteous.’’ ‘‘Our 
Lord is making no objection either to archi- 
tecture or to enthusiasm,” says Dean Hodges. 
“What our Lord does object to is the hy- 
pocrisy which makes so much of the prophets 
after they are dead while it abuses the proph- 
ets who are yet alive. Carved stones for 
Elijah and Elisha, cobble-stones for John 
and Peter,—that is what he means.” Es- 
pecially is the application to the “‘slander- 
ous saints,’ like Rev. Augustus Toplady, 
who declared that John Wesley was a liar,— 
saints who are “‘filled with bitterness and 
wrath and anger and clamor and evil-speak- 
ing—and with religion.’’ In this same ser- 
mon we are bidden thus to offset the sin of 
detraction: “If the book pleases us, let us 
write to the author and say so. If the thing 
that is said or done commends itself to us, 
let us not keep our appreciation secret.” It 
is a genuine pleasure to follow this counsel 
and testify to the charm and wise helpful- 
ness of these side-lights on the saints. 


THE Sin oF Davin.; By Stephen Phil- 
lips. New York: The Macmillan Company. 
$1.25 net.—Those readers who are most 
fond of Mr. Phillips’s Marpessa will like the 
new play the least yet of his dramas. But 
it contains, nevertheless, scenes which 
readers interested in the present dramatic 
movement of the times cannot afford to 
miss. It follows closely the Bible story, and 
thus lacks the quality of unexpectedness, 
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Sir Hubert Lisle, commander of the Parlia- 
mentary forces in the Fenland, sends as head 
of a forlorn hope Col. Mardyke, husband 
of the woman Sir Hubert loves. Mardyke 
goes to his death; and act three, five years 
later, finds Sir Hubert the husband of Miriam 
and the father of a child whose illness and 
death brings his punishment and forces him 
to confession. Miriam’s impulse is to leave 
her home; but Sir Hubert, who has suffered 
long, convinces her that by the child’s death 
they have come at last to a marriage of 
spirit ‘whose ritual is memory and repent- 
ance.” The drama has dignity of theme 
and often unusual fitness of expression. 


THE Face BEYOND THE Door. By Coul- 
son Kernahan. New York: A. C. Arm- 
strong & Son.—This book is an argument 
for immortality couched in the form of a 
dialogue between a man and an angel, in 
which the speakers soon lose their identity 
in the ocean of words into which they are 
plunged. The reasoning would be much 
more forcible if it had been cast in a simpler 
and more definite form; for the writer has 
evidently strong faith in a life after death, 
and, moreover, has no slight skill in lan- 
guage. The reader is made to feel a firm, 
underlying conviction, while the style is 
often both suggestive and _ picturesque. 
So that, although the course of reasoning 
is, we think, weakened by the inversion 
of the natural order of thought, since the 
proof of human immortality by the resur- 
rection of Christ is for many inconclusive, 
the book is likely to prove a real source 
of comfort to a great number of bereaved 
and doubtful souls. 


THE AMATEUR SPIRIT. By Bliss Perry. 
Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. $1.25 net. 
Of allthe volumes of essays which the cur- 
rent holiday season has brought forth, we are 
inclined to think this the best. Beside it 
even Miss Repplier’s Compromises does 
not do more than hold its own, while Mr. 
Boynton’s Journalism and Literature is 
sharp and rather ill-natured; for here is an 
essayist after Charles Lamh’s own heart. 
Mr. Perry, who is the present editor of the 
Atlantic shows in these six homilies a spirit 
mellow and sound. His is a philosophy 
of life that is eminently sane and healthy- 
minded. There is insight, and there is 
love of nature and of books. There is a 
keen sense of human weaknesses, but no 
less a faith in human nature that pervades 
these pages like a flood of sunshine. The 
essay on “Fishing with a Worm” is a capi- 
tal plea for the glory of the commonplace. 
Its application is inimitable. 


JupirH oF BETHULIA. By Thomas Bailey 
Aldrich. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
$1 net—This is the play which was pro- 
duced at the Tremont Theatre in Boston a 
few weeks ago by Miss Nance O’Neil, and 
a fine picture of her serves as a frontispiece. 
The work is in part a dramatization of the 
author’s narrative poem, Judith and Holo- 
fernes. She is represented as a woman who 
shrinks almost irresistibly from the terrible 


work she was destined to accomplish, but 
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whose conviction that she was the divinely 
appointed instrument of God for the saving 
of her people nerves her will, and enables 
her to put aside even the growing tenderness 
for the man himself. Mr. Aldrich’s precision 
of phrase and artistic imagination do not 
fail him. But for his graceful talent one 
would choose a gentler theme. 


‘THE PASSING OF SATAN, DEATH AND HELL, 
By Andrew J. Rogers. Richmond, Va.: 
J. L. Hill Printing Company.—This volume 
comes to us from the South, and possibly 
may speak to a local need which we are 
hardly in a position to appreciate. It is 
cast in the form of conversations between 
an extremely narrow Methodist minister of 
the old school and a parishioner of more 
cultivated and elastic mind. Both appeal 
to the Bible, of which neither is qualified 
to speak. In the sequel the minister, who 
began with the old orthodox view of Satan, 
Death and Hell, is won to the conviction 
that they must pass away. The purpose of 
the author is noble: he would lead men from 
a cruder to a fairer faith. His cruder faith, 
however, seems to us an anachronism where 
intelligence prevails, and he himself im- 
presses us as an untrained guide. 


THE Curist WITHIN. By T. Rhondda Will- 
iams. London: JamesClarke & Co. Imported 
by Thomas Whittaker, Bible House, New 
York.—This volume is one of the series of 
Small Books on Great Subjects. It con- 
sists of six brief chapters, homiletical in their 
character, bearing in upon us certain lessons 
found in the teachings and the life of Jesus. 
It is evidently the work of a cultivated and 
reverent mind. It is not in its dominant 
character theological, though of course one 
may discern a theology in its pages. It is 
in the best sense of the word religious, ap- 
pealing from first to last to spiritual sensi- 
bilities. It is a health-giving and inspiring 
volume, and is entitled both to our com- 
mendation and our gratitude. 


REMINISCENCES OF Gov. R. J. WALKER. 
By George W. Brown, M.D.—We have here 
what purports to be a “‘true story of the 
rescue of Kansas from slavery.”’ ‘The author 
was editor of a newspaper in Lawrence, and 
became a friend and supporter of Gov. 
Walker. The events which he narrates are 
events in which he bore a part, and he brings 
vividly before us the conflicting aims, the 
passion and strife, the fraud, violence, frenzy, 
base purpose and patriotic endeavor of that 
historic episode. The style is journalistic 
rather than literary ; but the book is extremely 
readable, in parts of absorbing and dramatic 
interest. On the frontispiece is a fine por- 
trait of Gov. Walker. 


THE CHART AND VoyaGE. By Thomas J. 
Hardy, B.A. London: Philip Green.— 
A brief essay on ‘‘theological reserve’? and 
the dangers incurred by it. The writer 
sees among Churchmen a tendency to hold 
fast to the letter of beliefs, of which, in their 
substance, they are very doubtful, and seeks | 
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to persuade them of their error. Their va- 
rious pleas—caution, avoidance of pain, 
usefulness—he answers one by one. He 
explores no depths and scales no heights; 
but sturdy, ethical sense pervades his pages. 
His thought is clearly conceived, his rhetoric 
direct and simple, his temper fearless, candid, 
and reverent. 


Miscellaneous. 


A beautifully printed and_ illustrated 
volume has been made from Gustav Kobbé’s 
biographical sketches of Opera Singers, 
which is intended as a pictorial souvenir 
and not as criticism. It includes a series 


of costume and other portraits of the grand 


opera singers best known to opera goers 
in this country. To these have been added 
a set of pictures taken during the tours 
of the Maurice Grau Company, showing 
these singers in moments of relaxation on 
the road. They give intimate glimpses 
of opera folk seen usually only behind the 
footlights. The accompanying biographi- 
cal sketches are absolutely authentic, as 
the facts have been taken down from the 
lips of the singers themselves. Some of 
this matter has appeared first in Harper's 
Weekly and the Woman’s Home Companion, 
and it well deserves this more permanent 
form. ‘The book is published by Oliver 
Ditson Company. Price, $1.50. 


Books Received. 


From Ginn & Co., Boston. ; 
Seven Lamps for the Teachers’ Way. By Frank A. Hill. 
From Richard G. Badger, Boston. 
Love Sonnets to Ermingarde. By Edward QO. Jackson. 


t. 
Prairie Breezes. By James W. Foley. $1.25. 
Cassia. By Edith M. Thomas. $1.50. 
The Path o’ Dreams. By T.S. Jones, Jr. $1. 
From Upland Farms Alliance, Oscawana on- 
Hudson, N.Y. i 
Parsifal. An Ethical and Spiritual Interpretation. By 
. Heber Newton. 
Kindly Light. By John Milton Scott. 


. . 
NELSON’S 
BIBLES 


Include over 400 styles of 
The King James Version 
in addition to the 
American Standard 


REVISED BIBLE 


“The best version ever published.” 
Sold by all booksellers. Catalogue free. 
Thos. Helson & Sons, Publishers 
37 E. 18t¢h St., New York City 


“Lancaster 
on the Nashua” 


Profusely illustrated with views of garrison sites, an- 
cient landmarks, scenery, etc., in Lancaster, Mass., with 
historical notes. Edition limited, LeaTuer, Fut GIvt, 
$3; Croru, #2. Address, M. A. TOLMAN, Pub- 
lisher, Leominster, Mass. 


*“JUBILATE DEO” HYMNAL Edited by 
Rev. Cuas. W. WENDTE. | Price 35 macy | a 45 oe. 
Al edition with services, 40 cents; mail, posta 

repaid, so cents per copy. Geo, H. Enis Co., 272 
Congress St., Boston. 


NS OF REV. J. T. SUNDERLAND. 
age ene stamp for sample copy to D, J, Howe i, 
_ 10 Czar St., Toronto, Can, 
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The Dome. 
The Question. 


Whose girl am I—did you say? 
Well, it’s a puzzle you must know: 
I belongs to all my folks, 
They’s always saying so. 


When I wear my sweetest clothes 
To walk with Susie Brady, 

It’s “Rosa, dear, don’t tear your frock, 
That’s mamma’s little lady.’’ 


And papa says: “‘Do stop that noise! 
You make my senses whirl; 

Play out-of-doors and let me nap, 
That's papa’s dearest girl.”’ 


Then, when the Sandman comes for me, 
I hear a whisper mild, 
“How very good, when she’s asleep, 
Is grandma’s blessed child.” 
—Arthur Renwick O'Hara, in Primary Education, 


For the Christian Register. 


The Spelling Examination. 


BY FERDINAND A. WYMAN, JR. 


The day of the spelling examination had 
come at last, and Johnny went to school in 
a very nervous frame of mind. 

He had worked hard and faithfully, and 
had studied his little blue spelling-book until 
it seemed that he knew it all. 

‘There was to be a prize for the child pass- 
ing the best examination. It was a beau- 
tifully bound book of stories. Johnny did 
so want that book, and now at last the day 
had come, 

Each scholar was given a strip of paper 
ruled off into twenty-five lines. ‘The teacher 
was to read the word and give three minutes 
to write itin. There were to be twenty-five 
words. 

Johnny tried his pen, and, because it did 
not write easily, he raised his hand and asked 
for a new one. It was given him, and, with 
his little forehead drawn into a scowl, he 
wrote the heading and then waited for the 
teacher to give out the first word. He looked 
around, and he was so excited that nothing 
seemed natural, The clock looked as though 
it was laughing at him, and the big insur- 


ance calendar seemed twice as large as be- | 
| 


fore. 

“Running.” ‘The teacher pronounced the 
word slowly and distinctly. Johnny knew 
how to spell that all right, and he quickly 
wrote it down. It seetmned an age before the 
teacher gave the next word. 

Johnny soon got used to waiting; and, 
when the twenty-fifth, the last word, was 
about to be given, he knew that he had all 
of them right so far, If only he could get 
the last one! 

“Business,” said the teacher. Poor 
Johnny was heart-broken! It was the one 
word in the whole book that he could not 
remember. Did the “i” 
‘“‘s” or was it “‘h-u-s-i-n-e-s-s”’ ? 
of him he couldn’t tell. 


” 


For the life 


come before the | 


So he sat there look- any one drinks, makes him 


| banks, as he had every one right. 
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be given Johnny went to school with a sorry 
little heart under his jacket. Even the 
thought of the prize could not make him 
feel happy. 

After the morning exercises, the teacher 
stood up to give the prize. ‘The spelling 
of the class has pleased me greatly,” she 
said. ‘It was a hard examination, and I 
did not expect to have any one have them 
all right; but one boy did have them all 
right, and another had all right but one. I 
aim going to give the prize to Johnny Fair- 
Tommy 
Jones had all except one.’’ Then she started 
to pass the book to Johnny. Johnny was 
very white and seemed to be trying to say 
something. Finally he burst out: ‘‘Give it 
to Tommy. I cheated, Miss Hawley. I 
couldn’t think how to spell that last word, 
and I was looking at the calendar there, 
and the word was on it; and I didn’t say 
anything about it, but wrote it down just 
as fast as I could.” 

Poor Johnny! If he hadn’t looked at the 
calendar, he might have had the prize; for 
without that last word he had as many as 
Tommy. But the teacher had given the 
book to Tommy as he had asked. 

That evening at the supper table Johnny 
told all about it to his father and mother. 
His father said, “I had rather see you man 
enough to own up than to see you win a 
thousand spelling prizes.’ So Johnny went 
to bed happy. 

Two days later his joy was made complete 
by a handsome book of stories, prettier than 
the prize book. On the first page his father 
had written, ‘“To take the place of the spell- 
ing prize which your honesty made you give 


up.” 
The King that Cried. 


A long time ago there was a boy who was 
aking. He hada tutor, which means having 
a schoolmaster at home to live with you. 
He had lots of servants, who wore yellow 
knickerbockers and bowed low and called 
him ‘‘your majesty.’’ Also he lived in a 
palace and had more ponies than he could 
ride, and he wore Sunday clothes on week- 
days. But he was not happy, and he got 
very tired of having every day and all day 
to be as proper as though he were out to 
tea. 

One day he sat on his throne very lonely 
and crying and with his crown in his lap. 
An old serving-man who loved him was 
sorry to see him cry, and came near and 
bowed and said, ‘“‘May it please your maj- 
esty.”’ 

The king looked and said, “‘Speak, sirrah,”’ 
which was his royal way of addressing ser- 
vants. 

The old man did not mind, but obeyed. 
“Your majesty,”’ he said, “is unhappy. Is 
your majesty aware that there is an aged 
dame who lives in a cave in the king’s forest, 
and who sells in bottles a liquid which, if 


happy at 


ing blankly at the calendar, slowly reading | once?” 


the advertisement. Suddenly a flush came 


“Nonsense, varlet,’’ answered the king. 


to his cheeks, and, with a quick glance at the “I mind me that once I drank six bottles 
teacher, he wrote down the word correctly. of stone ginger-beer in seven minutes, and 
The next day on which the prize was to I feel unhappy every time I remember it.’’ 


- 
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“Your majesty,” answered the servant, 
“this is different.” 

“Tf you are sure,” rejoined the king, “‘take 
my crown and put it in the cupboard, and 
bring a bagful of pennies, and we will go 
and buy.” 

When they got to the cave of the aged 
dame, she came out and said, ‘“Good morn- 
ing, little boy.”’ 

“Little boy, indeed! Old woman,” said 
the king, haughtily, ‘‘I am a king.” 

“Oh, are you?” answered the aged dame. 
“Tf you are a king, you must be polite and 
call me ‘madam,’ or I will have nothing to 
do with you.” 

“Madam,” rejoined the king, “I want a 
large bottle of the elixir of happiness: I 
want to be a happy boy for a whole day. 
How much?” 

“Sir,” replied the aged dame, “I do not 
sell; for no one can buy happiness. But 
here is a bottle. Go home and drink.’ And 
she gave him a funny black flask with wicker- 
work all round. 

When they got home to the palace, the 
king called for the Lord High Cork Puller, 
and he opened the bottle with a golden 
cork-screw. They poured the liquid into a 
crystal goblet, and his majesty drank. 
Then his majesty made a face and said :— 

“Ugh! how bitter! I must have got the 
wrong bottle.”” And he was more unhappy 
than ever. 

They fetched him cake to eat with it, but 
that made it no better, and he went into the 
palace garden a very miserable boy. 

He walked about until he came to the 
great bronze gate where the soldiers were 
on guard. They all saluted; but he hardly 
noticed, for he had seen a poor boy in the 
road. ‘There, sitting on the edge of the pave- 
ment, was such a ragged boy smiling away 
in the sun! 

The king went to him and said, “Good 
morning, I am the king. You will please 
come into my palace and taste some elixir 
of happiness that I got this morning.” 

“Never heard of it, mister,” came the 
answer; ‘‘but, if it’s not medicine, I’ll 
come.” 

When they got to the palace, the king had 
two goblets brought, and the Lord High 
Pourer Out filled them. They were both 
going to drink when the ragged boy felt in 
an inside pocket and pulled out a big piece 
of bread. 

“Here, king,” he said, ‘‘this is my dinner. 
Halves, mister. You drag one end, and I 
will drag the other.” 

The king stared and said, “I tried cake 
just now, and it was no good.” 

“Don’t care,’’ was the reply, ‘‘share’s fair. 
You have half of my bread, or you can drink 
all your stuff yourself.” 

The king then pulled, and they divided 
the bread. ‘Together they drank, and his 
majesty was surprised; for at once he felt 
as glad as he could possibly be. 

When the small boy began to smile more 
than ever and said to the king, ‘‘Here, king, 
bend down, and give us a back,” before he 
knew what he was doing they were playing 
leap-frog in spite of the astonished courtiers. 
When they were out of breath, they sat down 


again and began to talk, and the king said, 
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“Tet some one fetch my tutor for ~me;- to 
explain ‘how it is that the elixir of happiness- 
was so bitter before, and it isso sweet 
now.” 

The tutor, who was an old man with a 
nice face anda long white beard, came and 
bowed low and said: ‘‘Your majesty, the 
reason is very simple. We never have any 
happiness as long-as we keep things to our- 
selves; but, the moment we share the best 
things that we have, we are as glad as we 
can be.” And the king understood.—Rev. 
T.-G. Stevenson, in Christian W orld. 


Whe Little-Pig. 


Once upon a time a little black and white 
pig with a curly tail went out to take a morn- 
ing walk. He intended to go to the mud 
puddle; but, before he got there, he came 
to a garden gate that was stretched wide 
open. 

“Umph, umph,” said the little pig when 
he saw it, “isn’t this fine! I have wanted 
to get into this garden ever since I can re- 
member.”’ And in he went as fast as his 
four short legs could carry him. 

The garden was full of flowers. There 
were pansies and daisies and violets and 
honeysuckles, and all the bright flowers that 
you can name. Everything was in the 
proper place. There were tulips on either 
side of the garden walk, and hollyhocks stood 
in a straight row against the fence. The 
pansies had a garden bed all to themselves, 
and the young vines were just beginning to 
climb up on the frame that the gardener had 
made for their special benefit. 

“Umph, umph, nice place,” said the little 
pig, and he put his nose down in the pansy 
bea and began to root up the pansies; for 
he thought that was the way to behave in 
a garden. 

While he was enjoying himself there, the 
brown hen came down the road with her 
family. She had thirteen children, and she 
was looking for a nice rich spot where they 
might scratch for their breakfast. When 
she saw the open gate, she was delighted. 

“Cluck, cluck, come on,” she said to her 
chicks. 

* “Peep, peep, peep,” said the little chickens, 
“Gs it a worm?” 

“Tt is a beautiful garden, and there is 
nothing that I like better than to scratch in 
a garden,” answered the hen, as she bustled 
through the gate. The chickens followed 
her, and soon they were all busy scratching 
among the violets. 

They had not been there very long when 
the red cow walked by the garden. She was 
on her way to the pond; but, when she saw 
the open garden gate, she decided at once to 
go in, 

“Moo, moo,” she said, ‘this is delightful. 
Tender flowers are such a treat!” And she 
swished her tail over her back as she nipped 
the daisies from their stems. 

“Cluck,”’ said the hen, ‘“‘peep,’’ said the 
chicks, ‘‘umph,” said the little pig; for they 
were pleased to have company. While they 
were talking, a rabbit with very bright eyes 


peeped in at the gate. 


“Oh, is it a party?” he said when he saw | 
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‘the red cow, and the pig with a curly tail, 


and the hen and chickens. 

“Come in,’”’ said the pig, ‘‘and help your- 
self. There is plenty of room.’’ So the 
rabbit hopped into the garden and nibbled 
the green leaves and the young vines. 

“How many of us are here?’ asked the 
red cow; but, before any of them could 
count, the gardener came home. 

When he looked into the garden, he began 
to cry, ‘“O my pretty pansies! my dear 
daisies! my sweet violets! my tender vines!” 

“What is he talking about?’ said the 
chickens. 

“T suppose he wants us to go out,” an- 
swered the hen. And she ruffled her feathers 
and quarrelled as the gardener came hurry- 
ing toward them. 

Then the cow ran one way, and the pig 
ran another. The little chickens got lost in 
the bushes, and the rabbit hid in the vines. 
The hen cackled, and the pig squealed, and 
the gardener scolded. By the time he had 
driven them all out of the garden, the sun 
was high in the sky. 

“Umph, umph,” cried the little pig, as he 
scampered down the road, “‘we will all come 
back to-morrow.” 

But, when they went back the next day, 
the garden gate was fastened close, and not 
even the smallest chicken could get inside.— 
Maud Lindsay, in Kindergarten Review. 


A Jelly-fish. 


A jelly-fish is just a piece 
Of pretty squashy stuff, 
It swims and eats, but cannot feel, 
It hasn’t sense enough. 
—Johnny Jones. 


The School Visitor. 


The Hillside School had begun its fall 
term. There was a new teacher,—a young 
lady with a bright face and pleasant voice. 

“Now, children,’ said the teacher one 
day, “‘I think the school visitor may be here 
to-morrow or the next day.’”’ ‘The children 
all promised to behave well. They did not 
like to hear that the visitor was coming. 
He was very tall, very grave, and very strict; 
and they were afraid of him. 

The next day this tall, stern gentleman 
said to himself, ‘I will visit the Hillside 
School to-day.” 

He wert to the door. Tiie wind was 
sharp and chilly, so he turned back and 
said,— 

“Wife, can you tell me where my over- 
coat is?” 

“Yes, it hangs in the barn chamber. 
has been there all summer,’’ she replied. 

Dr. Bray put on his coat and walked away 
to the school-house. 

Teacher placed a chair for him on the 
platform. Just as he had asked the first 
arithmetic class a puzzling question, one of 
the girls at the desk gave a little scream. 
All the others nestled and fidgeted, looking 
as if they would like to scream too. 

The visitor turned and looked at them 
very sternly indeed. The teacher touched 
her bell and shook her head at them. 

“Please, teacher,’ squeaked one 
voice, “it was a mouse!” 


It 


little 


| 
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“TI hope we may have order in the school- 
room now,” said Dr, Bray in his deepest tone. 
And then he gave out his question once more. 

Pop! another mouse! This one ran over 
to the boys’ side, and two or three of the boys 
saw where it came from. They nudged each 
other and clapped their hands over their 
mouths to keep from laughing aloud. 

The teacher touched her bell again and 
called ‘‘Silence!”” She felt very much dis- 
turbed that her boys and girls should act so. 
But, as she glanced toward the visitor to 
see how he took it, she was obliged to smile 
herself; for a third mouse jumped out of 
the good man’s pocket and scampered away. 

The boys laughed aloud now, and the girls 
were all in confusion. 

‘Dr. Bray arose from his chair, prepared to 
say something very severe indeed. To do 
this properly he put his hands in his pockets 
and out jumped the last poor, frightened 
little mouse. 

The doctor’s overcoat had hung so long in 
the barn chamber that a mother mouse had 
made her snug nest in one of the pockets, 
and now her little ones had all come to school 
with the visitor. 

The visitor had a broad smile on his own 
face now. “I really must beg pardon,” he 
said, “for bringing a pocketful of mice to 
school,” 

The teacher gave a ten minutes’ recess, and 
it was a very merry one. ‘Then the scholars 
came to order and behaved very well indeed, 
but they did not feel half as much afraid of 
Dr. Bray after that visit—Woman’s Journal 


Learning a Boy’s Age. 


While the agent was selling farm ma- 
chinery at the house, the friend at the gate 
held his horse, and a conversation took place 
with the small boy of the family. 

With grave incredulity he was saying: 
“Are you sure you are only nine years old? 
I think there must be some mistake.” 

The boy was positive; but to make sure, 
“Ma!” he called, “‘ain’t I just nine years old?” 

“Viés.+som.”? 

After a time he ventured, “‘Say, mister, 
what made you think I was more than nine 
years old?” 

“Why,” said the stranger, ‘I couldn’t un- 
derstand how you could get so dirty in nine 
years.”—New York Tribune. 


A certain little boy is very handy with 
tools and has spent many happy hours saw- 
ing with his saw and hammering with his 
hammer, and he sees no reason why he should 
not hatch with a hatchet. 


HAND 
SAPOLIO 


It ensures an enjoyable, invigor- 
ating bath; makes every pore 
respond, removes dead skin, 


ENERGIZES THE WHOLE BODY 


. starts the circulation, and leaves a 
glow equal to a Turkish bath. 


ALL GROCERS AND DRUGGISTS 
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In a Strange Land. 


Oh to lie awake at night and think of England 
Out of reach and far away; 

Oh to see her in the distance as a picture, 
And to let your fancy play 

With the vision of her houses as you knew them, 
And her people moving there, 

When of old yourself went in and out among them, 
Scarcely heeding who they were ; 

But, ah! now your hungry heart would leap within you, 
And your very soul rejoice, 

If across the night there came the sound you long for, 
And you heard an English voice. 


Oh to lie and feel the very blood within you,— 
Every pulse of it is hers,— 

And to know that you shall lay it down in silence 
Where no English memory stirs, 

Where the very trees and birds seem not to know you, 
And no restful turf is seen, 

Where the eye is fed with scarlet and with purple, 
But, ah! not with English green ; 

And above the frowning mountain you can listen 
To the mighty thunder-crash, 

But may never hear the sighing of the willow, 
Or the rustle of the ash. 

— William H. Draper, in Spectator. 


A School of Peace. 


BY EDWIN GINN. 


Il. 


We are spending this year in the United 
States upon the army, navy, fortifications, 
ete., two hundred million dollars. Since 
1790 we have spent not less than five thou- 
sand million dollars. This does not include 
the extraordinary expenses of our govern- 
ment upon the army and navy in war periods. 
The yearly expenditure of the civilized world 
for these purposes at the present time is 
about twelve hundred millions, and has been 
over one thousand millions a year for the 
last fifteen years, 

If one-half this amount now spent for 
purposes of war were devoted to the up- 
building of society, it would establish a 
thorough system of graded highways; it 
would connect all the great river systems 
for purposes of commerce; it would irrigate 
and make fruitful the immense tracts of 
sandy deserts throughout the length and 
breadth of the civilized world; it would 
eliminate the congested sections in our great 
cities, and in the place of crowded tene- 
ment houses, unfit for human beings to live 
in, provide comfortable homes at mod- 
erate cost; it would make possible a careful 
supervision of all the great mining indus- 
tries, reducing the learful loss of life to a 
minimum; it would build 
floating hospitals for the sick during the 
summer months; it would found perma- 
nent hospitals wherever needed; it would 


hundreds of | 


the unfortunate could help themselves; | 


it would establish a paid commission in 
every country, which should give its entire 


time to the study of the different problems | 


connected with the various industries of 
the day and aid in the solution of these most 
perplexing questions; it would provide 
schools in every neglected portion of the 
globe. 

Is not the loudest call that to give more 
attention to the consideration of ways and 
means for beginning immediately a vigorous 


‘ing only the highest good for all. 


| 


| keep the cause alive. 


_ | will be imperative for many years to come 
establish a thousand farms and work-shops | 


near the great centres of population, where | 
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and systematic campaign of education 
against the recent warlike tendencies of the 
nations and against the false ideas as to 
what really makes a people great? The 
same law governs nations as individuals. 
Do we regard as our greatest men those who 
possess the most land, houses, ships, stores, 
railroads, or other property? Is it not 
rather the man, though he possess little of 
this world’s goods, of high moral worth, 
broad intelligenee, and sound judgment? 
Shall we not extol the nations who govern 
their peoples wisely, giving to each protec- 
tion in his individual rights, rather than those 
who extend their dominions by conquering 
weaker people and taking from them their 
liberties? 

It would seem that we have arrived at a 
stage beyond the talking period, and should 
now take up this subject ina business-like 
way, making use of all the good things that 
have been said as a lever to produce results. 
It is not sufficient to spend one or two days 
in the year discussing this subject. It is 
not sufficient to publish a few journals of 
limited circulation. It is not sufficient that 
a few men and women are giving their lives 
to this work. We must educate the masses. 
It is constructive work that will improve the 
nations. Russia and Japan, in a single 
year, will destroy more than a century can 
restore, to say nothing of the suffering in 
the homes, on the battlefield and in the 
camp. Perhaps this frightful loss of life 
and property and the misery inflicted upon 
these two nations, and in fact upon the 
whole world, which we are now witnessing, 
may be the culminating lesson that shall 
turn the nations to wiser methods of settling 
their differences. 

The meeting together of representatives 
from all over the civilized world, such as we 
have just seen in Boston, offers a very great 
opportunity for studying and improving 
present conditions. But do we make the 
most of these opportunities? Is not our 
circle of influence too limited, our work too 
temporary and intermittent? All . these 
eloquent speeches reach only a few thousand 
people, and press reports at best are but 
meagre. When the week is over, we return 
to our homes and take up our accustomed 
duties; and the whole work that has been 
discussed is by most soon forgotten in the 
engrossing cares of the world. We need a 
permanent, persistent force, to take advan- 
tage of the enthusiasm aroused by a great 
Peace Congress, and by printing and spread- 
ing broadcast the words that are spoken 
Constant agitation 


to educate the people to demand a less ex- 
pensive and more reasonable method of con- 
ducting international relations. No solu- 
tion of this most difficult problem is possible 
unless it be undertaken by broad-minded 
men who are ready to ignore boundary lines 
and all mean thoughts of nationality, seek- 
If we can 
ever bring the nations to limit this constantly 
increasing military force, there will be much 
more hope for the future. With this ter- 
rible burden removed, we can move for- 
ward more efficiently and more hopefully. 

I wish—and this is really the central thing 
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in my mind—to throw out a hint, for the 
consideration of business men, in regard to 
the foundation of an organization which 
might properly be called “‘A School of 
Peace.’”’ In the first place, in establishing 
such a school, a board of trustees should be 
selected from those who have shown distinct 
originality and executive ability in carrying 
on large business enterprises. To their 
hands should be committed the duty of 
choosing the ablest men in the country who 
desire to devote their lives to the study of 
this most important of all questions. They 
should carefully consider the conditions of 
the whole world and the relation of all na- 
tions to each other, in order to inaugurate 
a working scheme that shall be just to all. 
They should be competent to select the most 
efficient assistants to join with them in the 
great undertaking. To establish and equip 
this ““School of Peace’ on broad and lasting 
foundations, a large endowment is neces- 
sary. If anything is to be accomplished in 
this world, either great or small, some one 
must do something. Talking is all very 
well, and generally necessary to precede ac- 
tion; but I have yet to see a crop of wheat 
gathered from the field, bridge span the 
river, a ship launched into the sea, or a rail- 
road across the continent by mere talking. 
Some one must put his hand to the work, or 
furnish the funds for other hands in all un- 
dertakings, else they will fail. Moral in- 
fluence is good; but, if that is our sole reli- 
ance, this cause will not be far advanced. 
Until moral influence is quickened into ac- 
tion, little will be accomplished. 

Many intelligent people have said to me, 
“The plan which you propose is too broad 
and too far-reaching to hope for any im- 
mediate results.’ Immediate results are 
not what we are looking for. Every peace- 
loving citizen should do all he can to pro- 
mote the cause of arbitration in the settle- 
ment of all disputes, but at the same time 
he should attempt to remove the causes of 
contention. Is not the greatest cause of in- 
ternational complications the vast arma- 
ments of the world? We recognized this 
principle when we established a law to pre- 
vent the carrying of firearms by citizens. It 
is the well-armed man, prepared for a quar- 
rel, who is most ready to seize the first oc- 
casion for engaging in one; and, as with the 
individual, so it is with the nation. 

Of course no plan can succeed which is not 
based to a large extent upon present condi- 
tions, which does not at any rate frankly 
recognize them: each nation would expect 
the same armament, relatively, as now ex- 
ists, and with good reason. If all could 
agree upon some equitable, proportionate 
plan, the present armed force could be re- 
duced very materially—perhaps one-half in 
the near future 

Perhaps the most important step to be 
taken in effecting what is so sadly needed 
would be the calling of a convention, not of 
politicians or envoys seeking first the ad- 
vancement of their own people, but of the 
greatest and noblest men in all the world, 
who should meet together as a Congress of 
Nations, to devise better plans for co-opera- 
tion in the world’s work. The relations of 
the individuals in the different countries are 
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much closer than those of the States them- 
selves; and, when the noblest individuals of 
the nations shall meet in convention, some 
practical working plan will surely be evolved 
for reducing this vast expenditure of life 
and treasure. 

The whole world has so long depended 
upon physical force to maintain proper re- 
lations among the nations that a change to 
an economical, moral, and reasonable plan 
for the settlement of differences must per- 
haps be slow. We may not expect to perfect 
the ideal organization in a day or in a year. 
The great object should be to make a real 
beginning toward lessening the armaments 
of the nations. This work cannot be done 
by one or two men, but we can lay the cor- 
ner-stone. All great enterprises must have | 
a beginning, and it is in the providence of 
the All-Wise that no good thought or act 
shall fail. Some seed may fall in barren 
places by the wayside; but enough will find 
fruitful soil and grow, until the earth shall 
yield its rich harvest of good overcoming 
evil, when man shall no longer desire to 
ovetreach or injure his brother, but all shall 
join in the prayer and effort for peace on 


earth and good will to men. 
Boston, Mass. 


Lizards and Horseflies for Pets. 


You would scarcely suppose that men 
would make pets of these blood-sucking 
insects; but they do, and are very fond of 
them. I was sitting at the entrance of a 
tunnel of a mine in Idaho just at noon one 
day last summer, talking with the super- 
intendent and a number of others. Imme- 
diately a dozen or more horseflies appeared. 
They were unusually bold, flying about our | 
faces, alighting on our hands and necks, but 
seldom stinging. One of them was particu- 
larly unafraid. He walked about at ease on 
the back of my hand, and then flew to my 
shoulder and back to my hand again; and he 
would visit in the same friendly way some one 
else in the group. Finally one of the men 
killed him, 

“What did you want todothat for?” The} 
foreman vf the day shift spoke sharply and 
with feeling. Then he told us that the horse- | 
flies were pets, and that this one was particu- 
larly gentle and a favorite. Every noon, 
when the miners emerged from the tunnel to 
eat their luncheons, the horseflies came and 
shared the contents of the dinner-pails. The. 
flies knew when lunch-time arrived, and they 
were always present at the tunnel’s mouth 
even before the miners came out. The qual- 
ity of tenderness, present in every normal 
human being, longs for expression; and the 


solitary miner in the mountain forest, under ” 


the canopy of trees or sky, or alone on the | 
bleached and desolate, rock-broken desert, 
accepts the first outlet for the tenderness of 
his nature, and he fondles and cherishes the 
first living thing that reciprocates his atten- 
tions. It may bea lizard, a dog, a cat, a bird 
—anything that has life and responsiveness. 
And, when I realized this, I was not surprised 
at the affection which these miners showed 
for even the horseflies, which through kind- 
ness had become gentle and confiding. 

The protection which men who live in the 
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mountains of the Far West give to the little 


mountain lizards amounts almost to the ob- 
servation of a superstition. These small rep- 
tiles are really very winning in their manners. 
They peep out at you from behind a rock or 
stump, seeming to have a desire to become 
acquainted. They are sociable little beasts, 
and appreciate kindness. Miners, particu- 
larly prospectors, who tramp for weeks and 
months alone among the mountains, fre- 
quently make pets of the merry little lizards 
Harry Beardsley, in Leshe’s Weekly. 


Indian Names. 


A few days ago in one of our leading news- 
papers my eye caught the following, ‘‘They 
have strange names, these Omahas: the name 
of the father was Stomach Fat while his boy’s 
was Walking Forked Lightning.’’ ; 

This sentence was in a fragmentary ac- 
count of an old Omaha ceremony in which 
the child was consecrated to the Great Spirit, 
or Mystery, its feet symbolically clothed and 
set in the path of life, the sign of his kinship 
group put upon him; and he was enrolled as 
a member of the tribe. The ceremony was 
one of deep significance to the Indian, and 
it is equally so to the student who is seeking 


| to trace the development of religious thought 


and expression. Its acts were accompanied 
by rituals replete with reverent feeling, and 
emphasized the dependence of man upon the 
Great Spirit and man’s obligation to serve 
that power which gave him life. Yet the 
writer of the sentence quoted failed to catch 
the meaning of the ceremony, and by his 
flippant use of strange sounding names turned 
a serious and interesting rite into burlesque. 

The careless treatment of such rites and 
the misrepresentation of native ideas in the 
translation of Indian names deserves the at- 


_ tention of those interested in the welfare of 


the race. If we are to lift the Indian to our 
highest civilization in which he is to take 
his place and act his part, we must not strike 
a blow at his self-respect by ignoring, on 
the one hand, the attainments of his ances- 
tots, or, on the other, by giving him a name 


| which conveys a repulsive or vulgar sugges 


tion under the notion that it is the equiva- 


/lent of his native name. 


We have become accustomed to treat Ind- 
ian names in an unfortunate manner. This 
treatment has several aspects: some have a 
moral significance, others an historical bear- 
ing. Let us look at the latter a moment. 

In tracing the history of our own personal 
names, we are led backward toward the time 
when our ancestors lived and thought along 
lines not unlike those which obtain among 
the aborigines of this country. As we work 
our way backward in our search, we catch 
glimpses of days when the members of the 
Alfred, or elk, council were designated by 
this society; when the power of the spear in 
the warrior’s hand gave the name Gerald; 
or, as in the term daughter, when -not 
relatiouship, but the avocation of the girls 
as milkers of the cows, was indicated; or, 
as in later times, when the office or avo- 
cation became the surname, as Abbot, Mar- 
shal, Smith, Carpenter, Fletcher (arrow 


maker), and the like. While we can thus|_ 
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catch glimpses of the history of our names, 
we are not able to trace the connection be- 
tween the clan and the family name, of the 
kinship name and the individual name. ‘To 
find these connections we need a knowledge 
of lines of thinking that have long since been 
overlaid and lost. It is just at this point 
that aid is found by a study of peoples who 
are still living and thinking along more primi- 
tive lines of thought. It is a well-known 
fact that, if we would understand the growth 
and development of law, of government, of 
social relations, and of religious thought, we 
must follow the stream of human progress 
back toward its sources, to the laws, govern- 
ment, social relations, and religious thought 
of peoples whose forward march has been at 
a slower pace than our own, Among such 
peoples we are able to observe conditions 
that lie back of recorded history, and to in- 
vestigate some of the foundations upon which 
rests the social structure of our own environ- 
ment. The native tribes of our country 
afford a rich field for research of this charac- 
ter; for, owing to peculiar conditions of fauna 
and flora, the American race had moved for- 
ward less rapidly than our own more favored 
race, therefore the past history of the human 
family has been here conserved, so that social 
and other customs long since outgrown by 
us are found here in living force. This valu- 
able ethnological research can be judiciously 
carried on without detriment to the Indians 
themselves by keeping it strictly confined to 
recording the past, a past that had its use; 
but its function is forever gone, as far as 
the Indian youth of to-day are concerned, 
for it cannot survive under the conditions 
which now obtain save in cruel travesty. 
Every intelligent Indian will agree with me 
that, while the ancient rites, customs, and 
languages of his race should be carefully 
preserved in writing as a part of the human 
record, the sooner they are enclosed within 
books, the sooner will the race become one 
in language, and be united in customs and 
religion and brought into close and friendly 
relations with their white neighbors, and so 
be best for all. 

Turning to the specific subject, Indian 
names, we find that the tribes of our country 
are divided into kinship groups, similar to 
the clan or sept or the Latin gens. Each 
one of these groups had its name which usu- 
ally referred to some natural phenomena or 
object, as the earth, the water, the thunder 
and lightning, the animals, etc. From these 
rames arose a system of heraldry: the sign 
or totem of the object from which the group 
took its name became the symbol of the 
group nd belonged to it exclusively. The 
individuals of the clan had a common right 
in the name, but could not use it as a personal 
designation. For instance, one of the genies 
of the Omaha tribe was called Tapa, but no 
man or woman could bear that name or add 
it as a surname to his individual name. 
Each person of this gens, however, was given 
one of a series of names all of which referred 
to the deer, the sign or totem of the gens. So, 
when an Omaha heard a person spoken of 
by one of this series of names, he knew at 
once that the man or woman was a member 
of the Tapa gens. 

The clan name was always given with re- 
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ligious ceremonies. These took place at in- 
fancy, during childhood, or later at maturity. 
In the latter instance the name taken re- 
placed the baby name. These are some- 
times fanciful; but many tribes have a series 
of six or seven names, one for boys and one 
for girls, denoting the order of their birth. 
Winona is the Dakota child name for the 
eldest, or first-born, daughter; Konokaw is 
the Winnebago name for tie eldest, or first- 
born, son. 

The custom for a man to take a new or| 
added name to commemorate some individ- 
ual experience or achievement is wide-spread 
among the Indians. These names are gen- 
erally taken or announced at some public 
gathering, and in such manner as to tie the 
act to a religious thought or rite. 

Briefly stated, we learn from the rites con- 
nected with the bestowal of clan names, and 
the customs pertaining to their use, that a 
man cannot live for himself alone, that he 
is bound to his kinship group by ties he may 
not break, must never forget or disregard. 
This obligation is kept in mind by certain 
usages, as the taboo which forbids the man 
to touch, use, or eat of the object referred 
to by his clan totem or sign, the custom 
which prohibits speaking to a person by his 
or her personal name or mentioning it in the 
bearer’s presence, and the exclusive use of 
terms of relationship as a mode cf address. 
Instances could be cited of the survival of 
some of these customs among ourselves aside 
from those of the home circle, father, mother, 
etc. ; but time forbids dwelling upon the long 
schooling of the race to inculcate the idea of 
the interdependence of men. 

Turning to the use of translated Indian 
names, we are at once made aware of the 
wide difference between the structure of the 
English and the Indian languages. ‘This dif- 
ference is so great as to make a concise and 
truthful translation suitable for practical use 
all but impossible. In the Indian tongues 
the nouns are all qualified by descriptive 
suffixes or by some other device, so that it 
is impossible to speak of any object without 
describing it as round, long, etc., or of any 
animal without indicating its position or 
action, as walking, running, sitting, lying, 
etc. Verbs are also qualified, so that a few 
words in an Indian language will present 
a picture or describe an action that can only 
be set forth in a more or less complex sen- 
tence of English. ‘To illustrate: there is a 
well-known Dakota name generally trans- 
lated as “‘young man afraid of horses,” 
This translation gives an erroneous idea of 
the true meaning of the name, which is 
“the young man whose valor is such that 
even the sight of his horses brings fear to 
his enemies.” The impracticability of using 
such a sentence as a name is apparent: the 
Dakota is far better. 

Again, all clan names refer to the heraldic 
sign, or totem, of the clan and deal with some 
detail of the object or animal. In the latter | 
instance it may be with some physical part | 
or some peculiar trait of the creature. The | 
Indian regards animals as endowed by the | 
Great Spirit with life and what we may, for | 
convenience, term character, They bring | 
help to man as by food, or they strengthen | 
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of an animal is regarded with dishonor. all 
natura. functions and conditions are accepted 
simply, so, in the instance given at the be- 
ginning of this paper, Stomach Fat, a trans- 
lation which does not carry the meaning of 
the original, does not present a disagreeable 
thought. ‘The word refers to the fat that en- 
velops some of the internal organs,—‘ suet”’ 
we say, fat that was serviceable to the people, 
and was one of the gifts of the Great Spirit 
made to man through the animal. The 
pame commemorates this gift. 

The loss of original Indian names through 
the substitution of inadequate translation 
would be loss to the history of the human 
mind. Aside from this historic aspect, such a 
substitution would be a grave injustice to 
the people who used these names. Adequate 
translation is impracticable, as we have 
seen, and anything less will place the people 
in a false light, not by any fault of their 
own, but because of ignorance and careless- 
ness on our part. Humanity, not to speak 
of the higher claims of Christianity, demands 
that we beware of such action. 

We desire the Indian’s education that he 
may be fitted to enter upon the duties of man- 
hood and cultivate the gentle graces of Christi- 
anity; but we cannot successfully accomplish 
this desire if we disregard his rights as an in- 
dividual, or if we fail to recognize what was 
noble and worthy in his past history. It is 
not an easy task to substitute a strange lan- 
guage for one’s mother tongue, nor is it easy 
to accept the fact that the career of one’s 
race, as such, is over, yet stich is the task 
before the Indian youth. His language, his 
ancient avocations, his racial beliefs, belong 
to a time that has gone, never to return; but 
there remains to him many noble heritages 
from that past which it should be our pleas- 
ure, as it is our duty, to conserve, that he 
may feel the touch of Christian brotherhood 
as we help him to a place by our side, where 
he may be known by a name that was sacred 
t» his fathers.—Alice Fletcher, in Southern 
Workman. 


Pruning and Grafting. 


“She is the easiest child in the world to 
manage,” said the mother contentedly. 
“She never makes any trouble and never 
seems to want to do anything contrary to 
my wishes.” 

‘The other mother sighed a little enviously. 
She kept silence because her little girl was 
the Bad Little Girl and everybody knew it, 
just as everybody knew that the little girl 
who never made any trouble was the Good 
Little Girl. The mothers of Bad Little Girls 
are much given to silence and deep thinking. 
The morning’s occurrence was nothing un- 
usual, and its ending was quite common- 
place. One little girl, all fresh and tidy, sat 
eating an apple: the other little girl, all 
tattered and torn, was sitting alone in her 
room. That was the ending. The occur- 
rence itself was an outburst of anger from 
one child and tears from the other. 

As the two mothers sat sewing in silence, 
the little old lady in the corner drew up her 
chair, and, putting out her gentle, withered 
hands, compelled the work to cease. ‘May 


him by their peculiar gifts, therefore no part |I talk to you?” she began. “I’m a maiden 
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grandmother. You have heard of maiden 
aunts and their wonderful theories about 
children? Well, I am older than that, and 
I’ve watched so much that I feel like the 
mother of the mothers My theories are 
for them—not for the children. I’m ever 
so much sorrier for you than for these two 
little girls.” 

A sympathetic squeeze of the hand went 
straight to two mothers’ hearts; and the 
little old lady, sure of sympathy, went right 
on talking, and looked far out over the water 
as she spoke. 

“It’s pruning and grafting—that’s all. 
Some must do one, some the other. Here 
is a tree, good soil, strong roots, plenty of 
sun and rain—then what happens? It runs 
into small, unnecessary branches, into thick, 
over-abundant foliage. It doesn’t know 
how to save its sap for fruit: it’s a live, push- 
ing thing, overflowing to the tip of the leaves 
with power and vitality. Cut off here—oh, 
yes, it hurts: trim back there—that is only 
wounded pride that bleeds so—that wi!l heal. 
You can’t have that splendid tree wasting its 
vigor on leaf and branch when it ought to 
mean a double harvest of fruit. 

“You are afraid, you are too short-sighted, 
you dear mother of the Bad Little Girl! 
Can’t you see that all this aggressiveness is 
only too much leaf? It ought to mean 
leadership some day. ‘This impertinence is 
sometimes only an untrained sense of jus- 
tice or an undeveloped sense of humor— 
even, it may be, the beginnings of wit. Can 
you not look at it closely, find what it sprang 
from, and cut it back—not for scars, but for 
fruit? 

“Here is anger: that means a sensitive, 
nervous organization. But, without that 
same highly organized nature, where will be 
found enthusiasm and imagination? A 
child that can be angry can be taught self- 
control, and then those forces will run into 
strength—and beauty. 

“You must prune. If your tree is strong 
you must recognize its strength: if your 
child has a rich nature, you may feel that 
the naughtinesses are but power gone astray. 
Have the seeing eye, the understanding 
heart. [O dear little old lady, did you see 
that mother’s eyes overflow in repentance 
and self-reproach? But you were looking 
out across the water.] Only the seeing eye, 
the understanding heart, will discern what 
power is hidden beneath the evil seeming: 
only such eyes and such a heart can make 
the worthless worthy.” 

That mother slipped away to find and 
help a bad little girl. But the maiden 
grandmother’s gentle hand still held the 
other mother, and she too listened and 
learned. . 

“Yours is a harder task, my dear; for 
yours is the grafting. You must not cut 
off: you must bind on. Here is a good tree 
that bears a little simple fruit, and you must 
make it bear rich fruit in profusion. You 
are content now because your child is gentle 
and easy to manage, because she never takes 
the initiative, never wants to domineer, has 
no desire to ‘show off.’ It is comfortable, 
no doubt; but where is the promise of ma- 
ture power? 

“You must find those purposes which will 
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blend with her nature, and you must hold 
her to them. Can you not graft responsibil- 
ity upon her modest self-effacement, and 
active generosity upon her passive unselfish- 
ness? You cannot change her sweet nature: 
you would not if you could. But think of 
the many ways in which it may be enriched! 
Pruning and grafting, pruning and grafting 
—that is the secret of it all!” 

There was a moment’s silence. ‘The little 
maiden grandmother rose quietly, and added 
in a voice that trembled slightly: ‘It is a 
great responsibility, and mine are only 
theories. When I was young, the Lord did 
not see fit to trust me with the soul of a 
little child; but, now I am old, and have 
watched and learned, perhaps he will let me 
help you.”’—Grace Duffield Goodwin, in Con- 
gregationalist. 


The Tragi-comedy in Scotland. 


BY ANNIE C. MUIRHEAD. 


The papers of late have been filled with 
accounts of traders’ wars—nations or cor- 
porations seeking to enlarge their borders 
for the sake of the market—till we are almost 
suffocated with commercialism. In the 
hurly-burly of the Russo-Japanese war, and 
of other matters less important but nearer 
at hand, the fight that is being waged in 
little Scotland has been almost lost sight 
of: it arouses interest hardly a mile away 
from home. Yet it is surely refreshing to 
come across stich a struggle for the sake of 
principle when we had thought there was 
no room anywhere for large feeling or noble 
motive. In spirit it carries us back to 
heroic times when men fought for truth and 
liberty. 

There is no need for going in detail into 
the question which has already been noticed 
in the press. It is enough to say that, owing 
to a decision given by the English judges of 
a Scottish Court of Appeal, it has been de- 
cided that the Free Church of Scotland has 
no right to change its opinions, even to be- 
come broad-minded and tolerant. It was 
declared illegal for said church to have 
altered its ideas, whether as to church gov- 
ernment or as to doctrine, from the ideas 
of the founders of the church in 1843, and 
that, owing to these alterations, it had for- 
feited all its church property, which was 
therefore to be handed over to the small 
and loyal minority who had continued to 
cleave to the opinions of sixty years 
back. 

Thus has arisen the division of the 
Free Church of Scotland into the United 
Free Church, the larger body, and the Free 
Church proper, the smaller body, called 
shortly for convenience’ sake the Free Kirk 
and the Wee Kirk respectively. The verdict 
may be law, but it is not equity. According 
to this decision, the thirty dissentient min- 
isters (alias the Wee Kirk) have the man- 
agement of 1,100 other congregations in the 
country, together with the churches and 
manses thereto corresponding; have the ap- 
pointing of some 4,000 missionary agents of 
one sort and another; are insured the pos- 
session of the colleges and other property 
of the church; are responsible for filling 
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these colleges with professors and students; 
and have control of all the church’s funds. 
The matter is one of principle on either 
side: the Wee Kirk is as resolutely deter- 
mined to be spiritually loyal to the letter 
as the Free Kirk is to be spiritually free. 
One cannot but admire the courage of the 
minority in this affair. They have as much 
right to stand by their principles as the pro- 
testing majority. It is only unfortunate 
that the least enlightened section of the 
church—those Highland ministers, mainly, 
who believe fervently in the concrete sig- 
nificance of hell-fire, and are the horrified 


opponents of ‘‘science falsely so called,” as | 


their phrase is—should prove to be legally 
able to control the direction taken by the 
church at large. It was this rigidly con- 
servative little band that, much to the dis- 
gust of the cleverest men in the church, was 
the means of expelling Prof. Robertson 
Smith, the eminent Biblical critic (since be- 
come librarian of Cambridge University and 
professor of Arabic there) from the Free 
Church. Prof. Smith was orthodox enough 
as to doctrine; but any tampering, even with 
the mistranslations of Holy Writ, appeared 
to those ‘‘moth-eaten old saints” both im- 
pious and dangerous. Some of these min- 
isters even retain the old-fashioned habit of 
preaching in black kid gloves; and, when they 
come down from their remote Highland 
fastnesses once a year to the Free Church 
Assembly in Edinburgh, they wear them 
too in solemn assembly. As for comfort’s 
sake they generally choose these gloves sev- 
eral sizes too large for them, the effect, when 
they wave a hortatory hand in eloquent 
oration, is exceedingly imposing. None the 
less are they worthy men, and “‘our friends 
of the other side” are always respectfully 
alluded to by the United Free Party. 

Of course the decision of the court was a 
most unexpected blow to the Free Kirkers. 
There is no doubt that hitherto they had 


been carrying matters with too high a hand, | 


had treated the objections of the conserva- 
tive section with something a little too like 
contempt, had too much taken for granted 
that the rear could be hauled along at an 
equal pace with the vanguard; and it was 
therefore with astonishment, incredulity, 
even bitterness, that they discovered that 
the conservative section had the legal rights 
of the case, and had come off with all the 
spoils of war. The wonder is that so galling 
a defeat did not arouse worse feeling, But 
the initial bitterness seems early to have 
worn itself out, and it is the fine spirit with 
which the 1,100 dispossessed ministers are 
meeting the extraordinary situation that 
may well win the pride and admiration of 
Scotsmen all over the world. Some may 
say, by way of discount, that, since the legal 
decision was given against the majority, 
they can do nothing but accept it, and that 
therefore no merit is due to them for sub- 
mitting to the inevitable. It is not so self- 
evident, however, that acceptance was the 
only course. They might have tamely sur- 
rendered and undone the union with the 
United Presbyterian body (which was the 
chief cause of offence), or they might have 
shown a willingness to compromise beyond 
all dignity, or they might, as individuals, 
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have deserted from the main body, and 
joined the victors; but there are no signs 
of these happenings. ‘The merit lies in their 
exalted way of accepting the facts. Instead 
of grieving over the loss of their material 
possessions, they seem to be rejoicing in the 
occasion as a means of grace. 

In a pamphlet issued by the ‘“‘Sons of the 
Manse” they allude to the present crisis as 
‘“‘a great opportunity for the nation.” ‘‘In 
the past,” it goes on, “‘we have been living 
in a kind of twilight in matters of religion; 
no great enthusiasms have come to rouse us; 
our life has been upon low levels and occu- 
pied often with small things. But now we 
are brought face to face with a great issue.” 
And in an open letter from the wife of the 
minister of one of the richest and most fash- 
ionable congregations in Edinburgh, as pres- 
ident of a woman’s association, she chooses 
the same words for the title of her argument, 
“Our Great Opportunity,” and says in it, 
“The life of the church must become more 
spiritual and mystical, less dependent on 
organization, more free and responsive to 
the moving of the Holy Spirit.” Her hus- 
band preaches and speechifies fervently to 
the same effect, and he is but one of many 
channels for the expression of this spiritual 
ardor. ‘There is even an anxiety shown to 
try the experiment under its barest terms, 
to test whether a church can be richly alive 
without organization, without funds, with- 
out even buildings to meet in. It would 
seem as if the Lord who chasteneth whom 
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he loveth had the interests of the Scottish 
people especially at heart, for he is always 
searching them out with heavy dispensa- 
tions. There were the days of the Cove- 
nanters, when the folk were content to wor- 
ship on the hillsides, since they were not 
allowed to worship their own way in the 
churches; the days of the Disruption of 1843, 
when hundreds of ministers turned out of 
their homes and benefices, also, as now, for 
the sake of being spiritually free; and, in 
our time, this union of 1900 is still testing 
the purity of believers’ motives. All the 
country over there is evidence that those 
who are rich are eager to give’of their sub- 
stance to support the cause of liberation 
from the clutch of the ecclesiastical dead 
hand, while those who are poor at least 
give their courage as testimony. The young 
men of one congregation alone have raised 
$50,000 for the emergency fund. 

Meanwhile, the absurd practical results of 
the English verdict are working themselves 
out before our eyes. 


(To be continued.) 


Books Wanted. 


The First Unitarian Church of Seattle 
uses and desires to continue using the Amer- 
ican Unitarian Association Revised Hymn 
and Tune Book and Service Book; but, as 
our copies are too few in number for our 
average attending congregations, request 
is made for additional copies from any so- 
ciety that may have changed from the use 
of this book to some other. 

JosEPH SuHIPPEN, Librarian. 


An Acknowledgment from 
Dallas, Tex. 


Many of the copies of the Christian Regis- 
ley sent for distribution through the Post- 
office Mission have no name, and it is im- 
possible to acknowledge the receipt’ of 
them. Let us here say that we in Texas 
have never been over-supplied with current 
numbers. We use them for Post-office Mis- 
sion and vestibule distribution, and could 
use at least a dozen more in this way. We 
shall be glad to acknowledge the receipt of 
any papers that bear addresses. 

Post-OFFICE MISSION. 


Christmas at the Children’s Mission. 


The fifty-fifth anniversary of the Christmas 
festival was held at the Mission Home, 277 
Tremont Street, on Monday, December 26th. 
On the eve previous every child hung up 
his or her stocking in the good old-fashioned 
way, and in the morning found that not one 
had been forgotten. The matron says that 
this is the jolliest scene in the day: no child 
is disappointed, nor does any one feel envious 
of the gifts of another. 

At ten o’clock all gather in the school- 
room to receive Rev. Mr. Eliot, with the 
Red, White, and Blue Club, coming with 
others, a large delegation of young people 
from the Bulfinch Place Church, who never 
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fail to visit the Mission at this season, bring- 
ing with them a gleam like sunshine even 
in the darkest day. 

With songs, carols, recitations, and read- 
ings, our friends entertained the company, 
giving great pleasure to all. 

A lovely act of these friends from Bul- 
finch Street Chapel was the gift of a beautiful 
wreath in memory of Miss Fanny Merrill, 
who for many years was an active helper in 
all the charitable work of that church, and 
who, when a child, suggested a work of 
children for children, which led to the for- 
mation of “The Children’s Mission,” and 
gave it its name. j 

This memorial has for several years been 
the constant gift of these friends, and is 
never forgotten. 

At noon these exercises were completed, 
and then the gifts to the children in the 
Mission were given from the Christmas tree 
which had been seen waiting in the room. 
Now began another hour of enjoyment made 
happy by friends who by gifts of toys, useful 
gifts, and money, enable the matron to pro- 
vide for all, 

In addition to the children in the Home 
more than a hundred now boarding in coun- 
try homes under our supervision were all 
remembered with gifts, none being forgotten. 


Unitarian Sunday School 
Society, 


SUNDAY-SCHOOL LIBRARIES. 

There is often debate over the value of 
a Sunday-school library. In many places 
this feature has disappeared. ‘There is still 
place for it in Sunday-schools, though there 
is of necessity a great change in the char- 
acter of the books from the old collections. 

Even where the Sunday-school library 
is discontinued, there is still room for a ref- 
erence library to be used by the teachers 
and pupils. This resource ought to exist 
in any case in every well-equipped Sunday- 
school. To assist in this matter I have 
made a list of titles from which choice can 
be had, few or many, according to wishes 
and financial conditions, This list does 
not assume to be complete, but will serve 
as a suggestion, Further information, and 
prices of the separate volumes, can be ob- 
tained by addressing me at the Sunday 
School Society Headquarters, 25 Beacon 
Street, Boston. 


REFERENCE LIBRARY FOR SUNDAY-SCHOOL,. 


The Bible, etc. 


Acts of the Apostles. W. W. Fenn. 

American Revised Version of the Bible. 

Analytical Concordance. Young. 

Bible, The: Its Origin, Growth, 
Character J. T. Sunderland. 

Bible Abridged, The. David G. Haskins. 

Bible as Literature, The. R.G. Moulton. 

Bible for Learners. Old Testament and 
New Testament. 2 vols. 

Bible of To-day, The. J. W. Chadwick. 

Bible Story retold for Young People. 
Bennett and Adeney. 

Books of the Old Testament, The. 


and 


Jo. 


Weatherall. 
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Books of the Old Testament in their 
Right Order. J. W. Chadwick. 

Dictionary of the Bible. William Smith. 

First Three Gospels, The. J. Estlin Car- 
penter. 

Historical Geography of the Holy Land. 
George Adam Smith. 

Holy Land in Geography and History, 
The. Townsend MacCoun. 

International Handbooks to the New 
Testament. Various writers. 3 vols. ready 

Introduction to the Literature of the Old 
Testament. S. R. Driver. 

Land and the Book, The. 
Thomson. 

Life and Literature of the Ancient He- 
brews, The. Lyman Abbott. 

Life in Palestine when Jesus lived. J. Est- 
lin Carpenter. 

Life of Christ. 


William M 


Canon Farrar. 


Literary Study of the Bible. R.G. Moul- 
ton. 

Old Testament Stories, The. Walter L. 
Sheldon. 


Prophets of Israel, The. Carl H. Cornill. 
Saint Paul and his Times. Canon Farrar. 
Twentieth Century New Testament, The. 


Teaching and Teachers. 


Modern Methods in Sunday-school work. 
George W. Mead. 

Natural Way, The. Patterson DuBois. 

Point of Contact in Teaching, The. Pat- 
terson DuBois. 

Principles and Ideals in the Sunday- 
school. Burton and Mathews. 

Principles of Religious Education. 
troduction by Bishop Potter. 

Right Road, The. Anecdotes for Teach- 
ers. John W. Kramer. 

Seven Laws of Teaching. John M. Greg- 
ory. 

Sunday-school Movements 
Marianna C. Brown. 

Tools for Teachers. William Moodie. 

Yale Lectures on the Sunday-school. 
Clay Trumbull. 


In- 


in America. 


ie 


Miscellaneous. 


Boy Problem, The. W. B. Forbush. 

Outline of Christian History. Joseph H. 
Allen. 

Religions before Christianity. C. C. Ey- 
erett. 

Story of Religion in England. Brooke 
Herford. 

Study of the Sects, A. W. H. Lyon. 

Unitarian Catechism. M. J. Savage. 

Epwarp A. Horvron. 


Young People’s Religious 
Cnion. 


“Do It Now!” 


When “Way Down East” is played in 
some of*the newer regions of the West, it 
might well be to explain that a few grains 
of salt should be purchased with each ticket. 
One of these grains can be used to ad- 
vantage in the kitchen scene. For is it not 
highly improbable that your up-to-date Down 
East farm-house kitchen should still have 
over the window that good old motto,— 
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worked in worsted and neatly framed,— 
“God Bless Our Home’’? The grand face 
of Emerson above the fireplace is in keep- 
ing both with the past and with the pres- 
ent, but the day of the worsted motto we 
all know to be past. Since its time we have 
had the poster craze. But its footsteps 
too have died away.. We have come back 
to mottoes again, but with the bewilder- 
ment of forms and numbers that a restless 
age seems to demand. Many of these new 
fancies are flippant, not worth the brass 
upon which they are etched; but there is 
always wheat among the chaff, even in 
mottoes. Those few lines from Steven- 
son on ‘The Value of a Friend’? make up 
for a long row of cynical flings. And beside 
this one of Stevenson’s another favorite 
of the season is often to be seen in your 
friend’s study. In its little passe-partout 
frame it silently speaks with mysterious 
command,—‘‘Do it now!’ No wonder we 
buy it; for it crystallizes all our New Year 
resolutions into one, hides them within 
our breasts, and yet keeps ever before our 
eyes the fact of their existence. 

“Do it now!” This is the call of the New 
Year to us all. Not one of us whom it does 
not rightly challenge. If God helps those 
who help themselves, then it stands for our 
old-time motto in new dress, and by follow- 
ing it we may be sure that God will bless 
our home and the activities which lie out- 
side the home. 

The business man to-day knows that, 
if he is to succeed, he must “‘do it now.” 
The ‘‘it” very likely changes every hour, but 
the rule always holds, As a business man 
he often has an advantage over a member 
of a Young People’s Society, let us say; 
for he forms a clear idea of what the next 
duty is—if his business is to prosper. He 
has the feeling of responsibility for each 
step, and believes in standing upon good 
terms with time and tide. Is our work as 
fellow-members of a religious body less 
urgent than that of the man of affairs? Why 
should we not make it our principle likewise 
to be keen in seeking to discern the next 
step, and alert to take it? The New Year 
exists only in the minds of human beings. 
It but symbolizes the constant passing of 
the moments which are never to be recalled. 
New Year’s resolutions are not to be thrown 
at random into the space of twelve months 
that has risen on our horizon with the 1905 
calendar. A real New Year’s resolve al- 
ways has in it somewhere the will to ‘‘do 
it now.” 

If all is going well in your union, the work 
of the church year 1904-05 is now in 
full swing. It is the season when you can 
accomplish the most. January 1st merely 
serves to jog your memory in case you are 
forgetting that time and tide stop for no 
man. If you have not forgotten this, it 
is, nevertheless, possible that you may be 
forgetting how long some of the work which 
the unions stand for does have to wait 
at times upon your good pleasure. Let me 
add to the list of last week three calls for 
added zeal befitting the season,—Pueblo, 
annual contributions, and communications 
for Word and Work. 

The letter asking for support in behalf 
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of the little church at Pueblo is now before 
all the unions, and it is not necessary to 
emphasize further the value of this definite 
act of united good will. But remember, 


please, that, if you are to help in this offer- | 


ing, the law of time requires that you should 
“do it now.” 
Nothing would please your board of di- 


rectors so much as to have all the members | 


of the unions become directors for a year! 
They feel confident that such an experience 
would settle once for all the difficulties under 


which we now work, owing to almost uni- | 
versal diffidence in sending in annual con-| 


tributions before the very end of the year. 
Please excuse us if we remind our friends 
again that in this matter also there is a 
splendid motto,—‘“‘Do it now.” 

Let us hear from you more frequently. 
If you hit on any aids to the value of your 
meetings, on methods of securing increased 
attendance, on good plans for entertainments, 
or, if you have been successful in any spe- 
cial undertaking along the old lines, let 
others know about it. The Word and Work 
exists to spread all such good news. Don’t 
wait to decide whether it is worth while 
to send in word: do it now! 

CARLETON AMES WHEELER. 


Religious Intelligence. 


Announcements. 


King’s Chapel.—The Wednesday noon ser- 
vice, January 11, will be conducted by Rev. 
George Hodges, D.D., of the Episcopal Theo- 
logical School, Cambridge. 


Ministerial Union meets in Channing Hall, 
Monday, January 16, at 10.30, to consider 
the life and work of John White Chadwick. 
Dr. James De Normandie and others will 
speak. Frank §. C. Wicks, Secretary. 


The Cambridge Association will meet 
on Monday, January 9, at the home of Prof. 
Edward Hale, 65 Sparks Street, Cambridge. 
Luncheon at 1. Subject, “God after the 
Image of Man.” ‘Take Huron Avenue or 
Mt. Auburn electrics to Sparks Street, 
Edgar S. Wiers, Scribe. 


The fourth regular meeting of the Unita- 
rian Sunday School Union of Boston, r904— 
05, will be held in the parlors of the Church 
of the Disciples, corner of Warren Avenue 
and West Brookline Street, at 5 P.M., Mon- 
day, January 16. The general subject will 
be ‘‘Travels in Palestine and Egypt,” with 
a lecture (illustrated by stereopticon) by 


Mr. Richard C. Humphreys, Boston, and an | 


address by Rev. Bradley Gilman, Boston. 
Addresses at 6.45. All teachers interested 
are cordially invited to attend. 


Rev. John Lloyd Howie of Wyanet, IIl., 
having satisfied the Committee on Fellow- 
ship of the Western States, is hereby com- 
mended to our ministry and churches. In 


accordance with the vote of the National | 
Conference, at the expiration of six months) 


after the date of his acceptance by this com- 
mittee, he will be received into full fellow- 
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ship unless, meanwhile, the executive com- 
mittee shall take adverse action. Fellow- 
ship granted Dec. 27, 1904. Wilson M. 
Backus, W. Hanson Pulsford, Mary A. 
Safford. 


Meetings. 


CHANNING CONFERENCE SUNDAY SCHOOL, 
Unton.—The thirteenth session was held in 
the Unitarian church at Taunton, Mass., 
December 7. The president, Rev. A. P. 
Reccord of Newport, welcomed the delegates 
of the various Sunday-schools. Officers for 
the ensuing year were elected in accordance 
with the report of the nominating commit- 
tee, Rev. William Brunton, chairman. Rev. 
John M. Wilson of Fall River was promoted 


| to the presidency in place of Mr. Reccord, 


who declined re-election. ‘The other officers 
are: Rev. George W. Kent, vice-president ; 
Miss Elizabeth A. Peck of Providence, treas- 
urer; Miss Carrie M. Brightman of Fall 
River, secretary; directors, Rev. Francis W. 


Business Notices. 


Dr. Lyon’s Perfect Tooth Powder 


The popular American dentifrice. It has a world-wide 
reputation. Recommended by dentists. 


Forty years ago Dobbins’ Electric Soap sold at 16 cents 
a bar. Now it sells at 5 cents, quality unchanged. The 
most in quantity, the best in quality. What else can be 
desired? Ask your grocer for it. 


Apartment House Convenience.—In the days, 
when there was plenty of room in the world, and every 
house had a big hall running through it, combination 
furniture was not thought of. The woman who lives ina 
modern apartment house, however, will appreciate the 
Hall Stand shown by the Paine Furniture Company 
to-day. It isamost comprehensive and convenient article 
yet no element of beauty has been sacrificed in its manu- 
facture, 


A Symphony in Gray.—In the 1905 calendar of 
N. W. Ayer & Son, the Philadelphia Advertising Agents, 
is worked out a color scheme in grays and white so har- 
monious as to merit the above title. 

On the background of gun-metal gray cover paper is 
developed in lighter tones their well-known metal trade- 
mark and motto ‘‘Keeping Everlastingly at it Brings 
Success,’’ the latter being the predominant feature of the 
design. 

The calendar is a large one, fourteen by twenty-eight 
inches, and designed for office or library. The figures are 
large and, being printed in white, stand out clearly across 
a large room. 

Whether the popularity of Ayer & Son’s calendars is 
due to the uniformly tasteful design, to their utility, or 
to the epigrams on advertising and business building 
which fills the blanks left on the flaps, it is hard to say ; 
but they have enjoyed a steady sale for years at twenty- 
five cents each. For this sum, which barely covers cost 
and postage, the 1905 edition may be had as long as it 
lasts. 


Deaths. 


BUNKER,— At the Massachusetts Homceopathic Hos- 
pital, December 25, Helen C., only daughter of Alfred 
and Cordelia M. Bunker, aged 24 yrs. 


J. S. Waterman & Sons, 


UNERAL UNDERTAKERS 
and EMBALMERS, 
2326 and 2328 Washington St., 
Adjoining Dudley St. Terminal. 
Personal attention given to every detail. Chapel 
and other special rooms connected with establish- 
ment. 


Telephones. Roxbury 72 and 73. 


HY SUFFER in a northern climate when able to 
| change and be healthy and happy in ‘Old Va.’?? 

Write for facts to one who changed. E. S. Read, High- 
land Springs, Va. (A Richmond suburb.) 
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Holden of Norton, Mr. William R. Billings 
of Taunton, Miss Emily M. Hussey of New 
Bedford, Mrs. Walter P. Winsor of Fair- 
haven, Rev. Joel H. Metcalf of Cambridge, 
the minister elect of Taunton. After a 
praise service conducted by Rev. William 
Brunton and Rev. F. W. Holden, an address 
on ‘‘Bible Teaching demanded by the Times” 
was given by Prof. William McDonald of 
Brown University. The address was pleas- 
ing and interesting, as was also the dignified 
manner of delivery. Mr. Reccord, yielding 
the chair, gave a résumé of the work of the 
Unitarian Sunday-school in developing the 
moral, intellectual, and spiritual nature of 
the child. Mr. Kent said that the object 
of the Sunday-school is the study of Bible 
literature in such a way as to inspire pupils 
to right living. Mr, William R. Billings of 
Taunton and Rev. William A. Lord of Provi- 
dence spoke in discussion. A vote of thanks 
was extended to Prof. McDonald for his in- 
spiring address and to the church for its 
hospitality. The meeting closed with a col- 
lation and a social half-hour. 


i Churches. 


Boston.—Barnard Memorial, Rev. B. F. 
McDaniel: The round of Christmas festivals, 
covering many days, has brought joy and 
comfort to a large number of children and 
older people. The building has been 
thronged, and hands and arms have been 
filled with goodies and substantial things 
for wear and food. Besides our own occa- 
sions, the public school kindergarten, which 
we house, and the South End Diet Kitchen 
hold their festivals in our parlors. To the 
former a group of Newton Centre children 
annually contribute a generous supply of 
Christmas stockings. From the Stebbins 
Alliance of the Newton Centre Unitarian 
Church came a barrel of excellent clothing, 
from the Misses Wingate of Newton a barrel 
of apples, and from the Unitarian Sunday- 
school of Exeter, N.H., a box of clothing, 
books, and games, admirably chosen and of 
excellent quality. As is rarely the case with 
such gifts, all were desirable and immedi- 
ately put to use. All charitable work here 
is done in a private, personal way, and the 
special needs of children and others carefully 
studied. 


Sat LAKE City, Uran.—First Unitarian 
Society: The Christmas dedication services 
of Unity Hall marked the farewell of Rev. 
William H. Fish and his wife, who have en- 
deared themselves to members of the church 
by faithful and earnest work. In his ad- 
dress Mr, Fish showed how the spirit of 
Christmas always bettered the world by its 
influence, and expressed his gratitude to the 
congregation for the manner in which the 
debts of the church have been almost settled. 
Mr. H. W. Lawrence responded by thanking 
Mr. and Mrs, Fish for their interest and 
work, Gifts were presented to them as 
tokens of gratitude and love. The service | 
then closed with an informal reception, Mr. | 
and Mrs. Fish left for Meadville, Pa., 
where Mr. Fish was to deliver two sermons. 
From there they will go to Boston where 
they will make their home 
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Taunton, Mass.—The installation’ of Rev. 
Joel H. Metcalf as pastor of the First Con- 
gregational Society took place ‘Tuesday 
evening, December 27. Rev. Thomas W. 
Illman of the Universalist society gave the 
invocation, Rev. Francis W. Holden of 
Norton read the Scriptures. Rev. E. A. 
Horton preached the sermon. Rev. Rush 
R. Shippen of Brockton made the installing 
prayer. The charge to the minister and 
right hand of fellowship were by Rev. W. B. 
Geoghegan of New Bedford. Charge to 
the people was by Rey. A. R. Hussey of Bal- 
timore, the former pastor. Previous to 
the installation a supper was served the 
visiting ministers. At the close of the ser- 
vices Judge White of the Superior Court 
announced that the church doors were locked, 
and no one would be allowed to go home 
until they had spoken to Mr. and Mrs. Met- 
calf and Mr. and Mrs. Hussey. The result 
was, a reception was held to the new min- 
ister and Mr, and Mrs. Hussey. ‘The vacant 
pulpit of over two years has not been a 
serious drawback to the continued pros- 
perity of the old church. If the work of 
the Women’s Alliance and the people stand 
for anything, its future will speak for itself. 
During the summer vacation, the chapel 
was redecorated, and arrangements made 
for electric lighting, the doors changed so 
that they will open outward and comply 
with the laws of the State of Massachusetts. 
Mr. Metcalf occupied his new pulpit last 
Sunday, preaching a sermon applicable to 
the new year. A large congregation greeted 
him, and at the close of the service many 
remained to meet the new pastor and his 
wife. The parsonage is being put in order 
for its new occupants and has been repa- 
pered and painted throughout. 


Personal. 


Rev. George D. Sanders has accepted a 
call to the church in Waterville, Me ; Rev. 
John A. Cruzan to that in Spokane, Wash.; 
Rev. Lewis H. Stoughton to that in Saco, 
during the illness of Rev. William F. Skerrye; 
Rev. Marion F. Ham to that in Dallas; Rev. 
Joel Metcalf to that in Taunton ; Rey. George 
S. Anderson to that in Gloucester. The 
church in Bangor has issued a call to Rev. 
Alva R. Scott; the church in North Andover, 
Mass., to Mr. Laurence Hayward. Recent 
installation services have been those of Rev. 
Fred A. Weil, at the Third Church in Chi- 
cago, and Rev. Mary L. Leggett, at Wolfe- 
boro, N.H. At Wolfeboro the right hand 
of fellowship was given by the pastor of the 
Free Baptist church of the town, and the 
charge to the people by the pastor of the 
Orthodox Congregational church. Rev. 
Frank F. Eddy, recently from the Universal- 


ist denomination, has gone to supply the | 


pulpit of the Salt Lake City church tem- 
porarily.—W ord and Work. 


ACKNOWLEDGMENTS of the American Uni- 


tarian Association :— 

Already acknowledged .. $8,210.04 
Dec. y BYEBI Gin 00s. 0006 vo0ecece assagace ches cave 78 

. Francis Cutting and <i Sallam 
al. 500.00 
é Society jn Plainfield, N. 31.76 
Society in Rochester, os 75.00 
. All Souls’ Church, ORS Ell... sees 20.00 
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Dec. 9. Society in Hopedale.. Ratet $478.56 
@2 society fn Clinton ..., adas seneaty oasex 54.10 

13. Church i the ag aad Reales 
N.Y.. some Hani 8,500.00 
13. Friend i in “Lincoln. pau epneeers ueseeeny 2.00 
14. Society in Meadville, Pa.-..--. 100.00 
17. Society in Milford, N. si 24.25 
19. Society in Pepperell.. 5.00 
19. North Society, Salem.. 466.00 
19. Society in Waltham....-..ese+.seeeeee 407 71 
23. Society in Madison, Wis. ete rr ee 50.00 
27. Greenwood, Wis., sale - ng 100.00 
28. Friend .. PP 1.00 
30. Society i in ‘Littleton. saan 40.00 
30. Society in Marlboro...... 100.00 
30. First Parish in Hingham.. 423.00 
3. Society in Jamaica Plain ...-..... +... 521.10 
Bx. Society in Hudson... cssciesshdudaceas 48.50 

FOR CIRCUIT WORK. 

2. Barnstable Branch Women's saeco 
Alliance. . 1.00 
3. Mrs, Anna T. Phillips, Boston.. 25.00 
12. Francis H. Lee, Salem. 10.00 
12. The Misses Storer, Boston .. 40.00 
mos Kicderidliggdaais he a dno dda edphindutes <ubas 5.00 
$20,239.77 


Francis H. Lincotn, Treasurer, 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


The Joys of Great Books. 


The joy of work is greater than the joy 
of pleasures, yet much joy in life is lost be- 
cause our pleasures are not worth while. 
However strenuous we may be in our work, 
in our pleasure we are apt to cast about for 
anything that promises relaxation and di- 
version, and to go with the crowd. One of 


You pay five 
times too much 
for lamp-chim- 
neys. 

Buy good ones. 

MAcBETH. 


If you use a wrong chimney, you lose a 
good deal of both light and comfort, and 
waste a dollar or two a year a lamp on 
chimneys. 

Do'you want the Index? Write me. 


MAcseETH, Pittsburgh. 


To Deaf People 


The | small, 
called the 


OTOPHONE 


which does not enter the ear, but is held against it 
like a telephone, conveys distinctly the natural 
voice-tones, and in all cases of partial deafness 

e larger 
price lst, and 


inconspicuous hearing instrument 


proves much more effective than an 
instruments. In writing for illustrat 
terms on which the Otophone is sent for 10 days’ 
free trial, please address Department E 


OPTICIAN. 
caine: of Instruments for Eye, Ear, Nose and Throat, 
104 East 23d Street, New York 
Also 1256 West 42d Street and 650 Madison Avenue 
Branches at Minneapolis, St. Paul and Paris, 
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the greatest of all pleasures we are most 
likely to miss and even to lose the power 
to enjoy. It is the pleasure of reading great 
books and especially great poetry. There 


. are inexhaustible treasures of pure and ele- 


vating joy in works of imaginative genius 
which will reward a hundred-fold those who 
do not shrink from the first struggle needed 
to gain access to them. If we persistently 
seek our pleasure in part where the best 
men have chiefly found theirs,—in Homer 
or Plato, in Dante or Shakespeare, in Words- 
worth, Tennyson, or Browning,—we shall 
without fail call forth those dormant tastes 
and appreciations and enthusiasms which 
are among the surest and purest springs of 
joy in human life—Fvrank C. Porter. 


The First Passenger Car. 


The story of the origin of the steam loco- 
motive at the coal mines of Newcastle, its 
development by George Stephenson, and 
first application on an extended scale to 
the Stockton and Darlington coal railroad, 
has been told often and well, The Darling- 
ton road was projected in 1817 by eh 
Quaker, Edward Pease (‘‘Owd Neddy,” 
the miners called him), and was often ae 
the Quaker line. It was thirty-seven miles 
in length, and was opened Sept. 27, 1825. 
The road cost six hundred thousand dollars. 
No passenger traffic was originally thought 
of; but, there seeming to be quite a demand 
for a passenger car, the directors determined 
to furnish one, and accordingly put upon the 
road the first railroad passenger car ever 
built (called ‘‘The Experiment”). It was a 
tude cabin placed upon four wheels. A row 
of seats ran along each side of the interior, 
and 2 deal table was fixed in the centre. 
W. S. Kennedy 


Dere and Chere. 


The graduates of Bowdoin are still man- 
aging to earn a living, according to Presi- 
dent Hyde’s latest statistics on the subject. 
These show that the average earnings of 
the graduates who have been ten years out 
of college are $3,356. 


An interesting application of the steam 
heating. system so extensively adopted in 
this country is in course of experiment 
in Dresden. In that city the Saxon gov- 
ernment has established a huge central sta- 
tion, and from this the heat is distributed 
among a number of the municipal buildings, 
including the Royal Opera House, the pic- 
ture gallery, Zwinger Museum, the Hofkirche, 
and royal palace. ——Municipal Engineer. 


An English protest against the murderous 
“feather fashion” has been issued through 
the agency of the Humanitarian League. 
It reads thus: ‘‘We, the undersigned, desire 
to record our indignant protest against the 
prevalent barbarous practice of using the 
bodies of dead birds, Saad the plumes torn 
from the mother heron at nesting time, for 
the decoration of women’s hats and bonnets, 
and to deplore the ruthlessness of the wearers 
of these trophies, for the gratification of 


whose vanity one beautiful bird species after 
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FOR A SMALL HALL 


We are having many demands from Apartment Houses 
for pieces of furniture suitable for use in small halls or 
We have designed some special hall 
stands, tables, settles, hall benches, etc., 


narrow vestibules. 


this need, 


Here is one of the most successful. 
Stand, with Settle, Umbrella Rack, and covered box 
for overshoes; and it will go easily into the smallest 
It provides 16 hooks for garments, a 
2-foot French bevelled plate mirror, an umbrella 
stand, and every convenience to be found in the 
We price this combination piece at 


hall or entry. 


largest halls. 
only 


$16.00 


exactly to meet 


It is a Hall 


It is of solid quartered red oak, and has richly carved panels and a carved 
gallery. There are comfortable arm-rests on the settle. 


PAINE FURNITURE Co. 


RUGS, DRAPERIES AND FURNITURE, 


48 CANAL 


ST ., 


BOSTON. 


Books by the late 


FRANCES POWER COBBE 


THE DUTIES OF WOMEN. A Course of 
Lectures. Cloth, $1. 


DARWINISM IN MORALS, AND OTHER 
ESSAYS. Cloth, $2. 


THE SCIENTIFIC SPIRIT OF THE AGE, 


AND OTHER PLEAS AND DISCUS- 


SIONS. Cloth, $x. 


THE PEAK IN DARIEN, WITH SOME | 
OTHER INQUIRIES TOUCHING CON- | 


CERNS OF THE SOUL AND BODY. 
Cloth, $r. 


RELIGIOUS DUTY. Cloth, $r. 
A FAITHLESS WORLD. Cloth, $r. 


For sale by all booksellers. or sent, postpaid, on 
receipt of price, by 


GEO. H. ELLIS CO., Publishers 
272 Congress St., - - - - - Boston 


MESSAGES OF 
Faith, Hope, and Love. 


Selections for Every Day in the Year from 
the Writings of 


JAMES FREEMAN CLARKE. 
PRICE $1.00 


For sale by booksellers, or sent, postpaid, on receipt of 


GEO. H. ELLIS CO., Publishers, 


another is being gradually exterminated.” 

The signatories are the tess of War- 

wick, Lady Battersea, Lady Grey, Mrs. | srice by 
Humphry Ward, Mrs. Coasts, Mrs. Jo 
a Miss Ellen Terry, y 
ender. 


272 Congress Street a ww 


| 


“Messiah Pulpit’ 


1904-1905 
Succeeding ‘* Unity Pulpit”’ 


The publication of Mr. Savage’s Sermons has been 
resumed, and will be continued in ‘‘Messiah Pulpit’’ 
through the season. 

Each sermon will be issued in neat pamphlet form dur. 
ing the week following its delivery. 

Subscription price, $1.50 for the series ; single sermons) 


5 cents, 
NOW READY: 


1. Home Again, 

2. What shall I do for Myself this Year? 

3. What shall I do for Others this Year ? 

4. War and Peace, 

5. Political Ideals; with Illustrations from the 
Late Senator Hoar. 

6. The Fading Leaf. 

7. Our Poor Relations, the Animals. 


| Series on “‘ Life’s Dark Problems.” 


8. I. The Answer of Job. 

II. Some Theological Answers. 
. I. The Divine Government. 
IV. Pain. 


9. Sowing and Reaping. (By Robert Collyer.) 
. The Pilgrim . A Sermon for Forefather’s 


. The Gospel of the Divine Birth. 
. A Happy New Year. 


Send for a specimen copy. 
Subscriptions and orders for back numbers or current 
series should be sent to 


Geo. H, Ellis Co , Publishers, 272 Congress St., Boston 


104 East 20th Street, New York. 


THE DEEPER MEANINGS 


By FREDERIC A. HINCKLEY 


PRICE 50 CENTS 


Boston | Geo. H. Ellis Co., Publishers, 272 Congress St., Beston 
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Pleasantries. 


A little three-year-old miss, while 
came interested in a peculiar noise, and asked 
what it was. ‘‘A cricket, dear,” ‘replied the 
mother. 
“he ought to get himself oiled.” 


Uncle (to nephew playing a war game with | 
“Tf you take the | 


a chum of his own age): 
fortress within a quarter of an hour, I’ll give 
you a quarter.’’ Youngster (a minute later) : 
“Uncle, the fortress is taken: now let me 
have the quarter.’’ Uncle: ‘‘How did you 
manage it so quickly?” Youngster: “I 
offered the besieged ten cents, and they 
capitulated.” 


A friend of Joseph Sharts narrates the 
following conversation overheard between 
two fellow-townsmen. 


Sharts is doing now?’ “Lawyer, ain’t 
he?” “No, he’s cut that out now. He’s 
writing fiction for a living.’ ‘What?’ 
“Writing fiction,—stories, you know.” ‘Then 


number two replied after a solemn pause, | 


“Well, don’t it beat thunder what some 
folks’ll do for a little money.” 


A lady missionary, who lived in Hawaii, 
tells that there servants refuse to say Mrs. or 
Mr. A young bride—an Irish girl—was 


much shocked at hearing a married friend | 


called ‘““Mary’”’ by a servant, and instructed 


“Well,” remarked the little lady, | 


her husband not to call her by her Christian | 


name except when they were alone. One 
day she had visitors, and what was her horror 
when the cook put his head inside the draw- 
ing-room door and said, ‘‘My love, what vege- 
table you want to-day?” 


Mrs. Lane’s mother taught her that it is| 


a waste of money to send less than ten words 
n a telegram. 
her that in sending a 
stick to his subject to avoid confusion, On 
Mr. Lane’s first absence from home he sent 
a telegram, saying, ‘“‘Are you all right? Send 
answer to Chicago.”’ After a few minutes 
spent in agitated thought, Mrs. Lane proudly 
wrote the following message: “Yes. Yes. 
Yes. I am very well indeed, thank you.” 


telegram one should 


Mrs, Mellen does not wish to offend her 
new cook. “John,” she said to the man 
servant one morning, “can you find out, 
without asking the cook, whether the tinned 
salmon was all eaten last night? You see, 
I don’t wish to ask her because she may 
have eaten it, and then she would feel un- 
comfortable,’ added the good soul. “If 
you please, ma’am,” replied the man, ‘‘the 
new cook has eaten the tinned salmon; and, 
if you was to say anything to her, you 
couldn’t make her feel any more uncom- 
fortable than she is.” 


Lippincott’s Magazine repeats the story 
that Senator Hoar used to tell with glee. 
A Southerner just home from New England 
said to his friend, 
white, 
friend, 
“The very same. 


round beans?” ‘‘Yes,” 


those little, white, round beans, 
for three or four hours, 
lasses and I know not what other ingredi- 
ents, bake them, 
“They’— “They eat ’em, sir!’ interrupted 
the first Southerner impressively ‘‘Bless 
me, sir, they eat ent" 


and then—what do you| 


' 1 > ?? | 
suppose they then do with the beans? | or as travelling companion, 


| disposition, and has travelled muc’ 


Mrs. Lane’s husband taught | 


her | 
mother was trying to get her to sleep, be- | 


“Heard what Joe) 


“You know those little, | 
replied the | 
“the kind we feed to our horses?’ | 
Well, do you know, sir, | ; : ‘ 
that in Boston the enlightened citizens take } receipt of price by the publishers, 
boil them | 
mix them with mo-| 


The Christian Register 


BIGELOW 
IKENNARD 
cia ©CO 


Sterling Silver 


COFFEE 
SETS 
51 WASHINGTON:SE 
i CORNER-WEST-STF 


New England Mutual 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


POST-OFFICE SQUARE, BOSTON, MASS. 


SSETS, Jan. 1, isin ae esaentos 784,010.50 
(PRB ES en ee eee 
$3,214,603.79 


Liberal contracts to men of integrity and energy, with 
or without experience, to act as agents in Massachu- 
setts. Apply to Home Office Agency, Room 5, No. 87 
Milk Street. 


BEN]. iu: DIEVENS President. 
ED D. FOSTER, Vice-President. 
he . TRULL, Secreta 
WM. B. TURNER, Asst. Sec’y. 


The Power and Promise of 


the Liberal Faith. 


A PLEA FOR REALITY. 


BY 


THOMAS R. SLICER, 


Minister of the Church of Ali Souls, New York. 


- CONTENTS ... 


The Inheritance of Unitarians. 
The Power of Unitarianism. 

The Promise of Unitarianism. 

Is God yet Personal and Immediate ? 


Price 75 Cents. 


For sale by booksellers, or sent postpaid on 


GEO. H. ELLIS CO., 272 Congress St., Boston. 


ANTED.— A widow of an army officer would like 

a position of trust in a home or public institution 

Isin food health, of cheerful 

both in this country 

and in Europe. Has had six years experience as head of 

a college house. Address L. H. S., Care Christian Reg- 
| éster, 272 Congress Street, Boston, Mass. 


—— 
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Educational. 


The 


MacDuffie School 
FOR GIRLS. 


Springfield Massachusetts 


Half way between Boston and New York on 
an attractive estate overlooking the picturesque 
Connecticut valley. 

The residence is a generous, homelike mansion, 
and theclass-rooms are in a separate modern 
hygienic school-house. 

The girls are given an outdoor life, a college 
preparation, or a general education. 

The climate is more equable than on the coast, 
and the absence of raw east winds makes it 
desirable for girls with a tendency to colds and 
throat troubles. 

Address Box 1711. 


Principals: = ag MacDufiie, Ph.D. 
Mrs. John MacDuffie, A.B. 


PROSPECT HILL SCHOOL & 


GIRLS 
GREENFIELD, MASS. 
Established in 1869. Reference, Rev. E. E. Hale, D.D. 
Miss CAROLINE R. CLARK, Principal. 


The Meadville Theological School 


MEADVILLE, PA. 


Trains men and women for the Present Day 
Ministry. No Doctrinal Tests. For 
catalogue address the President, 

F. C. SOUTHWORTH. 


POWDER POINT SCHOOL 
. FOR BOYS . 
Elementary and advanced classes. 
teaching. Scholarships. 
F. B. KNAPP, S.B., Duxbury, Mass. 


ROCK RIDGE HALL 


A School for Boys. Location high and dry. Labo- 
ratories. Shop for Mechanic Arts. A new gymnasium 
with swimming pool. Si%r teachers. Earnest boys. 
Fits for College, Scientific School and Business. Illus- 
trated pamph et sent free. DR. G. R. W ITE, 
Principal, Wellesley Hills, Mass. 


Individual 


GEO. H. ELLIS CO., 
- PRINTERS 


272 CONGRESS STREET, 
BOSTON, 


wuRRUGS 


Properly and Thon hly a 
Cleansed, Strai htened » and 
Moth- proof at the 
ARMENIAN RUC & CARPET 
RENOVATING WORKS 
Oldest in New England, 


15 Temple Place 7ei'ustee 3&5 


pa 


Tel, 1211-2 Oxford 


os [b 


*HURCH 
JARPETS 


ATMANU- SOHN 
FACTURERS 
658 


PRICES. 


H. PRAY & Sons Co., 


CARPETS AND UPHOLSTERY, 


WASMINCTON ST., 
OPP. BOYLSTON ST. 


“Se 


BOSTON. 


